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NEXT MONTH 


@ The Annual Forecast and Review of indus- 
trial markets and industrial marketing plans 
will be published next month. Business paper 
ditors will tell what marketing opportunities 
xist in the industries they serve. Advertising 
agency executives will reveal the trend in indus- 
trial advertising programs for the new year. And 
ndustrial advertisers will outline their plans for 
1939. In addition, all usual features will be 
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FOUR SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 


each having a separate distribution and each complete for its par- 
ticular market, are available for manufacturers who sell in the 
engineering and industrial markets: 


1 — For Engineers and Contractors (Industrial) . 4,000 offices 
2— For Power Plants ....+++«+2+++ «+ 6,000 offices 
3— For the Process Industries . . . .. . + + + 6,000 offices 
4— For the Mechanical Industries . . .... . 4,000 offices 
Note: Reports just received from 3,300 offices show that each Sweet's 
Catalog File is used, on the average, by more than seven individuals. 
The 1939 Sweet’s Catalog Files for these markets are now being 
compiled. Arrange now to have adequate buying information 
on your products included in the files which serve your markets. 


For further information, see the 
1938 MARKET DATA BOOK number of 
Industrial Marketing 
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Creale Your Oum Aduertising 
Evaluation Check Chart 


@ ALMOST everyone admits that 
either pre-evaluation methods or after- 
evaluations, carry considerable weight 
in consumer-goods advertising, where 
sales are influenced largely by emo- 
tions and where pretty definite norms 
can be established for standard con- 
ditions practically 
every consumer contact. We know 
that reactions of a small sample of a 
market usually hold constant for large 
portions or the entire market . . 
but in arriving at such reaction in the 
industrial field, even greater care must 
be exercised in field research to be cer- 
tain that a true cross section opinion 
is arrived at. 

You may find that a certain per- 
centage of regular customers of break- 
fast food or soap react favorably to 
a certain type of advertising and 
selling effort, and you may safely 
forecast your sales to the general pub- 
lic on that basis. But take contrac- 
tors . . . prospects for excavators. 
Pre-evaluate or after-evaluate their re- 
actions to advertising or selling. Men 
who show the least interest and worst 
reactions today (because they have 
no contracts requiring use of excava- 
tors) may be the finest of prospects 
a month from now and their reaction 
at that time would be entirely differ- 


encountered in 


By R. D. HOWSE 


Management Division, Evans Associ- 
ates, Inc., Chicago 


ent; whereas readers who are thor- 
oughly convinced that you have the 
equipment they want and that your 
price and everything else is right, may 
not be real prospects for a year or 
two (because they do not get con- 
tracts they anticipated). Regard- 
less of all the “Attention,” “Interest,” 
and “Desire” you create, you can’t 
get Buying Action until those con- 
tractors get contracts that call for 
excavators. Consumer market-math- 
ematics would fool you plenty in 
industrial marketing. The conditions 
which face the advertisement are im- 
portant in consumer fields. . . . They 
are the most vital factor in industrial 
sales. 

You can’t really expect a cub 
copywriter or anyone else to spend 
a few weeks in training in a mysteri- 


ous series of checking points and re- 
turn as an expert capable of creat- 
ing effective industrial advertising 

. not any more than you can drill 
the theories of salesmanship into a 
man overnight and expect him to go 
out and do a real job of selling in 
industrial markets. You can’t buy 
a system for preparing industrial ad- 
vertising on any other terms, and you 
can’t set up a “caste” that presumes 
to have gained something suddenly 
which has taken other intelligent and 
talented men years of concentration 
and experience to acquire. 

While I’m pretty much for the 
N.I.A.A. Ad-Building Check List, de- 
veloped as a guide to “What to do 
and How to do it,” I don’t think it 
gets specifically enough into the ver- 
tical problems of each industrial ad- 
vertiser. 

What you must know is WHAT 
MAKES THE READER (of indus- 
trial advertising) BUY. What the 
buyer thinks or says he wants or 


Each industrial advertiser should build his own copy 
check chart based on a field research which will 
point out the specific customer- benefits to feature 
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Customer Benefits 


1. Contributes to ease of in- 
stallation. 


2. Adds greatly to substantial, 
utility, businesslike appear- 
ance of the store or ware- 
house. 


3. Favorably impresses cus- 
tomers or visitors. 


4. Carries heaviest loads 


safely and easily. 


5. Stands straight and true, 
when heavily loaded, 
pleasing to the eye. 


6. Increased safety for all per- 
sons using or around heav- 
ily loaded racks. 


7. Eliminates management 
worries over safety of em- 
ployees and others. 


8. Promotes a feeling of ease 
and confidence in the em- 
ployees when _ working 
around or under heavily 


loaded racks. 


9. Withstands severest han- 
dling and bumping abuse, 
remaining undamaged. 


Eliminates straightening 
and re-inforcing repairs. 


Saves a great deal of re- 
pair time and labor. 


loaded 


10 


ll. 


12. Makes assembled, 


rack moving easy and safe. 





13. Saves unloading and re- 
loading time, labor and ex- 
pense. 

Cuts moving time and cost 
to a minimum. 


14. 


15. Reduces to a great extent 
the annoyance and incon- 


venience of moving. 


Shelving can be made to | 
extreme height, when 
necessary, with complete 
safety and economy. 


17. Space-saving mezzanine 
floor easily added at low 


cost. 


| 
18. Takes care of expansion | 
needs for additional space | 
without added upright ex- 


pense. 
Increased storage capacity 
in SAME valuable floor 
space. 

Adds immeasurably to 
long lived, satisfying shelv- 
ing storage service. 


19. 


20. 


21. Assists in keeping general 
maintenance and repair 


costs at a minimum. 


22. Lasts indefinitely — assur- 
ing against early replace- 


ment cost. 


23. Reduces amount of eventu- 
al replacement shelving 


cost. 








In checking this list of customer benefits on one line of products it was 
found that Nos. |!, 13 and 19 were considered of greatest value by users 


needs is not necessarily the answer. 
You must find out from experience 
WHAT YOU SHOULD TELL the 
reader . . . WHAT YOU SHOULD 
SELL TO HIM, rather than what he 
wants or what appeals to him. 

If “advertising is salesmanship in 
print,” as is so generally asserted, then 
why not approach the advertising 
problem the way the sales problem 
is attacked? A sales problem is usu- 
ally best attacked through a field 
analysis. The specific ammunition and 
sales information that is needed will 
come from rubbing elbows with buy- 
ers. With this information, a selling 
plan can be developed on a scientific 
basis that will assure results. 

Every industrial 
own individual 


Here’s my point: 
advertiser needs his 
. for magazine adver- 


check chart. . 


12 


tising, for direct mail, bulletins, cata- 
logs, etc. . . . and the best way to 
build such check charts is to put 
someone out in the field who is quali- 
fied to appraise and analyze conditions 
in terms of industrial advertising and 
selling. 

Follow the principles of selling in 
developing your check chart. For in- 
stance, Sales Analysis Institute, after 
analyzing over 18,000 sales interviews, 
developed a method of charting sales 
presentations. It has defined various 
elements as positive sales-movers .. . 
and it points to the necessity of chart- 
ing every sales contact to get AT- 
TENTION, develop INTEREST, cre- 
ate DESIRE, motivate ACTION, 
Certainly that’s a sound charting also 
for advertising. 


Customer-benefits are what the suc- 
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cessful salesman stresses. While you 
may get by in consumer-goods sell- 
ing by featuring the “sizzle” rather 
than the steak, you will do well in in- 
dustrial advertising to concern your- 
self also with the steak, in terms of 
customer-benefits. 

In arriving at your industrial cus- 
tomer-benefits, a thorough product 
analysis is vitally important and should 
be carried into the field for practical 
reactions. List your customer-benefits 
as you know them. Have them 
checked by qualified men in the field 

. Classify them as to general and 
specific benefits. (For example, a doc- 
tor’s ability to keep a well person 
healthy would be a general benefit, 
whereas his facilities to cure a disease 
or perform an appendectomy would 
classify as a specific benefit). 

The accompanying box shows a list 
of typical user benefits . . . all of 
which were used in sales, sales pro- 
motion and advertising . . . for the 
line of goods involved, with emphasis 
on the various points in about the or- 
der listed, until thorough research in 
the field among buyers disclosed that 
benefits No. 11, 13 and 19 were the 
most immediate and powerful prime 
sales-movers. There have been many 
instances of sales increases of 100 per 
cent or 200 per cent and more as a 
result of merely altering emphasis 
in advertising and selling on the most 
potent customer-benefits. 

By field checking, or research, if 
you prefer that term, you can qualify 
the benefits best suited to dramatiza- 
tion-for-attention. All the perform- 
ance data, case histories, success stories, 
testimonials, evidence of loss from 
not using the product, etc., can be 
discovered better in the field . 
you can establish purposes and ob- 
jectives from the buyer’s standpoint 
. . . get the low-down on actual con- 
ditions . . . learn when and to whom 
to address your advertising . . . lo- 
cate the “fears” and other obstacles 
that handicap sales. 

And when you have these field facts 
organized with proper relation to all 
the factors that enter into the prep- 
aration of advertising, you can build 
a real “Copywriter’s Bible” for your 
own company, and a Check Chart 
System of Ratings that really mean 
something, based on the sales funda- 
mentals: Attention, Interest, Desire, 
Action. 

Industrial advertisers will do well 

(Continued on page 55) 

















A field study among buyers of technical products 


gave Westinghouse a key to building a catalog to meet 


the requirements of the user as well as the producer 


Research Delineates New Technique 
for Westinghouse Catalog 


By A. S. WENTWORTH 
Manager, Printing Division, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ ALL over the world postmen’s 
sacks are bulging with a new selling 
tool, a brand new 1,228-page electric 
apparatus catalog covering more than 
50,000 Westinghouse items used by 
thousands of industrial plants, mines, 
stations, and transportation 
companies, office buildings, and 
homes; in fact, wherever electricity is 
used. 

Illustrated in the modern manner 
with over 3,000 engravings that take 
their full share of the selling job, this 
impressive volume contains easy-to- 
find, tersely-stated facts about the 
multiplicity of products manufac- 
tured in the twenty-five Westing- 
house factories located throughout the 
United States. 


central 


Researching Before Writing 


Before a single word of copy for the 


catalog was written, surveys were 
made among various types of techni- 
cal product buyers to determine: (a) 
who uses a bound catalog; (b) how is 
it used; (c) what information should 
it contain; (d) how should this infor- 


mation be presented. 

The result of 
most interesting and constructive, and 
the composite opinions of those con- 
tacted, as expressed below, played a 
very important part in determining 
the form and content of this catalog. 


these surveys was 


1. A catalog of technical apparatus 
should be an authoritative ref- 
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One of the newest wrinkles in catalog indexing is this application index 
in the new Westinghouse catalog which simplifies selection of equipment 
to be referred to according to the applications for which it is adapted 


erence book, appealing to reason, 
not to the emotions. 


Simplicity and uniformity of style 5. 


is preferred to the more spectac- 
ular, direct mail folder style. 

Descriptions should be sufficiently 
technical to describe 
adequately to the _ engineering- 
minded, yet clear enough to be 
understandable even by non-tech- 


nical or executive members of an 7. 
organization. 

It should give straight, matter-of- 

fact engineering information and 8. 
data that will enable users to 


quickly and easily determine 
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apparatus’ 6, 


whether the specific product will 
meet definite operating conditions. 
Illustrations should be large 
enough to show the appearance of 
the apparatus and details of its 
design. 

Wiring and connection diagrams, 
drawings showing overall dimen- 
sions, weights, and other salient 
data should be included. 

Indexing should be adequate and 
comprehensive to save time in lo- 
cating any apparatus desired. 

A good quality of paper should be 
used to withstand frequent usage 
and to assure legibility of illustra- 
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Photograph of a Westinghouse relay 
made through a Polar-screen shows 
how clearly the parts stand out even 
though they were photographed 
through the glass cover of instrument 


tions and text for more than the 

expected life of the catalog. 

A catalog must meet also another 
set of requirements—those of the 


manufacturer whose products are 


listed. Primarily, these are as follows: 

A. The catalog itself must give an 
impression of dignity and provide 
evidence of the integrity of the 
manufacturer. 

B. By 


ments of fact, it must convince 


simple, straightforward state- 


the user that materials and work- 
manship are of the highest quality. 


C. Descriptive text must be clear, 
concise and without undue ver- 
biage, yet it must give all essential 
information so as to eliminate 


needless correspondence between 


user and manufacturer. 
D. A standardized 


followed so that particular details 


format must be 


of use, construction, operation, 
etc., of any class of apparatus can 
be found easily. 
E. The product must be illustrated 
adequately, impressively, and to 
its best advantage. 
Fundamentally, the requirements 
of catalog user and catalog producer 
are quite similar, differing only in 
minor details which may be corre- 
lated with little difficulty. 

Knowing the suggestions of users 
and the requirements of management, 
it devolved upon the editors to com- 
pile a master set of specifications, a 
definite pattern to which the new 


Westinghouse catalog had to conform. 
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¢ Make the Catalog Easy to Use 


In brief, catalog users are interested 
primarily in “ease of use,” so that 
they can find the apparatus they 
have in mind, and determine whether 
it meets their requirements with the 
least expenditure of time and effort. 

INDEXING —A catalog may be 
“chock full” of valuable information, 
but it is worth nothing whatsoever if 
the catalog user cannot find it easily 
and quickly when he needs it. Index- 
ing, therefore, assumes major impor- 
tance, and for this reason, Westing- 
house catalog indexing was given ex- 
haustive study. 

Complete alphabetical and _ style 
number indexing has been included as 
a matter of course, but this does not 
entirely “fill the bill” where there are 
a number of similar but different 
products of the same general classifi- 
cation. 

Take the 
motor, for example. There are seven 
different forms of this motor de- 
scribed in as many different pages of 
Each form of this motor 
recommended _ uses, 


squirrel-cage induction 


the book. 
has _ specifically 
based on starting and operating con- 
buyer, not thor- 
each form, 


ditions. A motor 
oughly familiar with 
would ordinarily find it necessary to 
refer to seven different descriptive 
text pages, make mental or visible 
notes, and then decide on the form of 
motor to best meet his requirements. 

To solve this problem, and thus 
make it easier to locate a specific 
product, a new type of application 
index has been devised. A divisional 
index eithér of the application type, 
or according to subject and descrip- 
tion, precedes each of the twenty- 
four main apparatus sections. They 
give the characteristic differences be- 
tween similar forms of apparatus of 
the same general classification in tab- 
ular or alphabetical form. They show 
also the catalog page number, the 
type designation of the apparatus and 
a cross reference to Westinghouse 
sectional catalogs for the benefit of 
those who may require more detailed 
technical information on specific ap- 
paratus. 

These divisonal indexes are practi- 
cally at the user’s finger tips through 
the use of the handy “Index Guide” 
printed in a double page-spread and 
located in the middle of the volume. 
This guide is reached by a flip of the 
thumb, aided by thumb notches at 
the bottom of the pages. The twenty- 


four classifications of apparatus lo- 
cated on this spread are marked by 
arrows pointed to the outside edge of 
the book. By following the arrow, 
another flip of the thumb opens the 
catalog to the divisional index which 
gives the exact page of any specific 
data. 

The complete alphabetical index, 
with cross references for every pos- 
sible combination of terminology used 
in describing apparatus, is found in 
the front of the catalog and is for the 
benefit of those who are accustomed 
to this method of locating informa- 
tion. 

The style number index in the back 
of the book will be found useful by 
ordering clerks, storekeepers, invoice 
clerks, and others who wish to check 
orders or identify apparatus. Every 
identifying number contained in the 
catalog is tabulated numerically and 
gives the page upon which the ap- 
paratus is listed. 

Trade marks and trade names are 
being used to such an increasing ex- 
tent in identifying apparatus that it 
was thought such an index would be 
of value. It was found necessary to 
devote an entire page to list all the 
trade marks and trade names used by 
Westinghouse in this catalog. 

TEXT — Descriptive information 
about every piece of apparatus in this 
catalog follows a definite outline or 
pattern in the order given below: 
“what it is and what it is used for” 
is labeled “Application”; “What its 
advantages are and how it effects 
savings” has the heading “Distinctive 
Features”; “how it works” is always 
called “Operation”; “how it is built” 
is identified by the word “Construc- 
tion,” and “how to specify the ap- 
paratus on an order” by “Ordering 
Instructions”. 

This sequence and standard style 
of presenting information together 
with a studied effort to condense all 


yk on 
~~ . ™ / 4 / 
LeSonakt Ucdenacdr 


to your inquiries concerning Westinghouse products 
and services will be given when you call or write 


J. H. TOLE 
130 Madison Ave. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Phone: 8-8546 





This is the sticker which Westing- 
house salesmen place inside the cover 
of the new catalog when making their 
first call following its delivery by mail 
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text to the barest statement of fact, 
follows one of the fundamental speci- 
fications prescribed for this catalog; 
i.e., make it easy for the user to find 
the facts about different types of ap- 
paratus. 


Illustrations—Another Aid to 
Fact-Finding 

To achieve the aim of high quality 
illustrations that accurately portray 
and identify the 
hundreds of new photographs were 


apparatus, many 
taken. Apparatus with glass or other 
types of reflecting surfaces were pho- 
tographed through a Pola-Screen to 
eliminate distracting shadows and re- 
flections. The photographic 
lighting technique was used to accent 
depth and perspective. Retouching 
was used sparingly and then only to 


latest 


bring out highlights and thus achieve 
contrast in the engravings. 

Not only are the halftone repro- 
ductions of relatively large size and 
thus achieve a nice balance in respect 
to the textual and tabular matter, but 
where a complete line of apparatus is 
concerned, involving different sizes, 
the engravings are scaled proportion- 
ately to show relative differences in 
sizes. This same plan has been car- 
ried out also in respect to the outline 
drawings giving approximate overall 
dimensions. 

Distribution 

Delivery of all these 634 pound 
volumes to more than 50,000 picked 
individuals on the same day, was an 
undertaking that cumulated many 
months of intensive activity; i.e. (1) 
building a catalog that meets the 
user’s needs, and (2) selecting engi- 
neers, architects, purchasing agents, 
plant managers, etc., to whom such a 
compact volume of apparatus facts 
and data would be of value. 

Each Westinghouse sales office was 
given a prospectus of the new cat- 
alog, which showed its contents in 
sufficient detail so that an intelligent 
selection of 
Various classifications of mailing list 


names could be made. 


names were studied with the object of 
selecting both present and potential 
buyers whose needs would be met 
best by a complete bound catalog. 

In order to assure greatest accuracy 
in the preparation of shipping labels, 
each sales office was furnished with a 
supply of blank labels which they ad- 
with addresses 
Errors were minimized, 


dressed names and 


locally. 
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‘ RIGHT AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 


The instent lndes makes # easy > tad the But wo matter how you loot ter information 
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Front and back of the four-page letter opened which announced the new 
Westinghouse catalog and asked the recipients to watch for its arrival. The 
thumb notches at the bottom of the book are shown in the upper right view. 
At the upper left, the reader is shown how easy it is to find the product infor- 
mation he wants due to the standardized form of presenting the data con- 


cerning every piece of equipment cataloged. 


The lower spread features 


the indexes designed to facilitate location of the products included 


thereby, as any inaccuracies could be 
quickly detected by the local organi- 
zation. The addressed labels were 
forwarded to the main distribution 
center, where they were grouped geo- 
graphically and then affixed to catalog 
cartons. 

Shipments in bulk were then made 
to local distribution centers where, on 
a specified date, the catalogs were 
mailed. In this way, regardless of 
location, every individual in every 
customer organization on the catalog 
mailing list received his copy on the 
same day. 

Promotion 


Received ‘“‘cold” by the busy man, 
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any new catalog after a cursory ex- 
amination, might be consigned to the 
“outer darkness” of the filing cabinet. 
Properly introduced, the catalog, like 
any other business caller, stands a bet- 
ter chance of a cordial reception. To 
arouse interest and to emphasize the 
new “Easy to Use” features of this 
catalog, a four-page illustrated letter 
was sent to each individual a few 
days before the distribution, announc- 
ing that the new Westinghouse cata- 
log was just off the press and a copy 
was being sent to him. 

As a follow-up and to assure that 
the catalog was not laid aside and for- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Visualized Scheduling of Aduertising 
for Sales Promotion Control 


@ IF YOU have ever been an agency 
man and have sat down with the 
sales manager of your client’s organ- 
ization and read to him, or allowed 
him to read the proposal for the en- 
Suing year’s advertising program 
with its related costs forecast, you 
have probably restrained yourself 
from explosion when you observed 
his casual, yes, even superficial perusal 
of all but the last page—where the 
costs are summed up. 





Many hours of work went into that 
carefully thought-out plan, the prop- 
er scheduling of insertions in media, 
the market analysis, and all the other 
relating items. Resolved down into 
simplest forms, you summarize every- 
thing in as little space as possible, as 
intelligently as you can, and toss it on 
the table for the “OK” and perhaps 
a passing compliment on your faith- 
ful attention to details. You accept 
the compliment with becoming mod- 
esty—and wonder why the heck he 
didn’t at least take more than fif- 
teen minutes out of his busy day to 
really read the darn thing. 


You wonder—and then you realize 
that what interests you, after all, is 
of little interest to the customer 
whose interests are many and whose 
responsibilities are great. If, when 
looking over the insertion schedules 
so neatly and methodically typed, you 
observed his weary air of boredom, 
and you felt somewhat “let down” 
yourself at the lack of enthusiasm— 
just remember—what seems pie for 
us in the advertising agency is a con- 
fusing thing to the sales manager 
perhaps. (Also don’t forget that he 
could set down some facts and figures 
that might be as confusing to us, 
likewise.) So we face a problem of 
visualizing for the sales manager (and 
others) the picture of the advertising 
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By JOHN C. STEPHAN 


President, John C. Stephan, Industrial 
Advertising, Cleveland 


—where it goes—what it is for— 
when it appears—how often—and 
what subjects are covered at what in- 
tervals. After wrestling with this 
problem for years, we finally hit upon 
a very simple and effective solution, 
which any advertising manager may 
use, and thereby helped ourselves a 
lot in many other directions as you 
will see. 

Reproduced herewith is the visual 
chart of periodical advertising we de- 
veloped for a client—not the one for 
whom the first such chart was devel- 
oped, and which suggested applica- 
tion to all clients’ work, but for a 
client whose variety of market in- 
terests makes the visualization dra- 
matic. If the year’s work can be 
completed far enough ahead, you 
might see the utility of such a chart 
for merchandising purposes. If it 
cannot be finished until the end of 
the year—its utility is still great. 
Such a chart can be started as early 
as possible, and kept up-to-date as 
the advertising is produced, month 
by month, or quarter by quarter, 
semi-annually. The earlier it can be 
finished the more value it has to the 
sales department of the advertiser. 

Obviously, the real value of such 
a visualization of periodical advertis- 
ing schedules will vary with the prod- 
uct advertised. In our agency, spe- 
cializing upon industrial advertising, 


we find its usefulness varies with each 
client, but in every case is well worth 
the time, trouble and expense involved 
to us. 

First of all, let’s look over some 
of its uses. Of course some are ob- 
vious, but let us consider the most 
obvious one here and now. The vis- 
ualized schedule of periodical adver- 
tising insertions provides a very com- 
pact picture of an entire year’s adver- 
tising, convenient for a sales execu- 
tive to refer to instantly and without 
reference to files or typed sheets in 
a binder. If the company decided to 
have six advertisements of institu- 
tional type and six of product infor- 
mation—the sales department can 
have a more intelligent say in the 
disposition or distribution of the sub- 
jects. If advertisements are to be 
staggered in scheduling and there are 
multiple insertions, a glance tells you 
what month you will have finished 
with the last insertion of any partic- 
ular advertisement. (If you have 
your electrotypes returned by pub- 
lishers after re-routing, a glance tells 
you when to request the return or 
when to expect the return of your 
electros. ) 

On three of our accounts the sales 
manager very definitely will not per- 
mit anyone to schedule the subjects— 
he insists upon doing this himself each 
month and only one month in ad- 
vance. He makes his decisions on 
strictly sales reasons—the particular 
type of equipment that may be a 
“hot” subject guiding him in his 
choice. With the visual schedule be- 


Here's a system for visualizing the publication ad- 
vertising schedule so that the sales manager may 
more effectively coordinate the sales effort with it 
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fore him the sales manager can switch 
a subject at a moment’s notice with- 
out disturbing the entire picture or 
dislocating the schedule. (By a ‘“‘mo- 
ment’s notice” I do not intend to be 
taken literally, for we all know the 
often arduous task of switching a 
subject when it involves producing 
a new advertisement practically over- 
night or re-routing a plate, etc.) 
However, if such emergencies do arise, 
and they do arise you know, this vis- 
ual schedule facilitating 
changes or rescheduling in many 


assists in 


ways. 

What the illustration does not show 
is the forecast of unfinished advertise- 
ments—those not yet in production. 
If layouts are available, these can be 
reproduced as easily as finished ad- 
vertisements and located on insertion 
dates. When these are finally pro- 
duced, the reproduction of the fin- 
ished advertisement simply replaces 
these shown in rough layout form. 
In this way the visual schedule is val- 
uable to a production man—serving 
to warn him of imminent closing 
dates and keeping a picture before 
him of the progress of production at 
a glance. An assistant can keep it 
up-to-date very easily. 

Now as to the actual physical as- 
They 
are made, for our particular business, 
from art board 30x40 inches and 60x 
40 inches, the larger size being mere- 
ly two of the smaller size, hinged 


pects of our visual schedules. 


with gummed tape. Publication 
names are proofed from type, of 
course. A space unit of standard 


size represents a monthly insertion, 
and this unit we fixed arbitrarily at 
2%x3'% inches. Eight full size ad- 
vertisements (page size) can be pho- 
tostated at one time and all reduced 
to 2x3 inches for miniature repro- 
ductions of single pages, or double 
that for two page spreads. Photostat 
quality has improved so much recent- 
ly that photostats are good enough 
for the purpose although photographs 
are possibly a little more faithful and 
hold tonal better. For two- 
color advertisements a pan-chromatic 
filter should be used if miniature re- 
productions are photographed. The 
visual schedule has less value if the 
reproductions are not recognizable at 
a glance. 

Rubber cement 
mounting—particularly if 
are to be made—but both mounting 
board and photostats should have the 


values 


be used for 
changes 


may 
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Typical visual chart of publication advertising which not only gives the 


advertising manager a quick picture of his annual schedule but also gives 
the sales manager a better understanding of the advertising program and 
enables him to plan his sales activities to more closely tie in with it 


cement applied if removal is likely. 
If permanent records are to be made 
of the visual charts, for sales meet- 
ings, the art board can be mounted 
flat against a three-ply veneer or wall 
board of sufficient stiffness to prevent 
warping by atmospheric changes. 
Now as to other uses than those 
purposes served which we have men- 


tioned. For the agency and the ad- 
vertising manager the _ utilitarian 
value has been explained. But there 


are other uses of interest. Checking 
insertions—it serves as a reminder to 
the person checking checking-copies 
of periodicals. (Entries might be 
made as to page number, when pub- 
lished, for later study. This may show 
that the publisher gave you a lot more 
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good breaks in position than bad ones, 
or may demonstrate that you are al- 
ways behind the eight-ball as to posi- 
tion. ) 

Auditing departmental 
serves as a check against invoices and 
helps identify “ads.” Divisional sales 
office—here a single large photostat 
might be used of the entire visual 
schedule to give the divisional sales 
office a good idea of what advertising 
appears, and where, and when, some- 
thing they sometimes seem oblivious 
of no matter how many letters you 
write them. Or the visual schedule 
can be reduced from the 30x40 inch 
size to an 8x10 inch negative, and 
prints sent the divisional sales offices. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Here's a good shot in the arm for growlers—Read how one company coped 
with the business depression and skyrocketed sales through market research, 
product innovations, intensified sales, advertising and sales promotion effort 


Gor More Sneed--Put On More Steam 


@ NOT even the 


can revoke the Law of Sales Aver- 


Supreme Court 


ages. The number of sales per hun- 
dred calls can be plotted with almost 
the same accuracy that insurance com- 
panies compile their mortality tables. 

We have found that the number of 
sales per hundred calls in any given 
territory decreases during periods of 
retarded buying. Turning this around, 
we have to make more calls during a 
recession in order to do the same vol- 
ume of business that we do in so- 
called “good times.” 

As the first step in “practicing 
what we preach” our company in- 
creased its field sales force by twenty- 
There 


may be companies that have during 


five per cent last February. 
the same period reduced their sales 
forces, who feel that our “depres- 
sion technique” is a bit unorthodox. 
But we have discovered that you have 
to put on more steam when the going 
gets tough. 

We took our inspiration for this 
single-handed fight against the reces- 
sion from our world-famous salesman, 
“Diamond Jim” Brady. Our general 
sales manager, W. P. Bradbury, phrases 
it thus: 

“Colorful ‘Diamond Jim’ started 
with our company as a cub salesman 
selling railroad supplies and ended up 
a multi-millionaire. In 1895, Brady 
found himself surrounded by a de- 
pression (a panic, as they called it 
then) so he sold all his securities and 
with the resulting $150,000 started 
his one-man, three-year program of 
sales spending. During this period no 
one else was spending any money at 
all, and the bankers were advising the 
Jim’s efforts 


most rigid economy. 


By LOUIS ''500" BRENDEL 


Hancock Valve Division, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


were highly successful and he entered 

this century as the world’s leading 

salesman.” 
We have 


Jim’s” formula. Ever since 1930, our 


remembered “Diamond 
company has been increasing its sales 
and development departments. Our 
development department has_ con- 
stantly worked under “forced draft” 
turning out new and improved prod- 
ucts while many manufacturers sat 
tight with what they had. 

We have literally built an entire 
new company both in sales policy, dis- 
tribution, and products since 1930. 

By increasing our sales force 
twenty-five per cent, we were able 
to reduce the size of the territory each 
man covers. This meant that we can 
now make more calls on our pros- 
pects, and call on new prospects upon 
whom we previously made no calls. 
This is in no way theoretical because 
last year’s records indicate that we 
called on only sixty per cent of our 
known prospects. 

Furthermore, in periods of retarded 
buying, there are fewer salesmen call- 
ing on our prospects. This, coupled 
with the fact that the prospects are 
buying less, adds up to the fact that 
all prospects have more time to spend 
with our salesmen. As a result, our 
salesmen have a better chance to get 
over our sales about safety 
valves, pressure gauges, globe valves, 
industrial thermometers and other in- 
dustrial control equipment. The year 


story 


1930 found us with eighty per cent of 
all our business coming from only 100 
customers. These 100 important cus- 
tomers were mostly public utilities 
and railroads. As everyone knows, the 
buying in both these industries prac- 
tically vanished in 1931. This meant 
that we had to do something and we 
had to do it quickly. We set out to 
replace these 100 customers with thou- 
sands of other industrial customers. 
The first thing in this program was to 
prepare a ““Blue-Book” for each sales- 
man. In each bluebook was listed 
every town in the salesman’s territory. 
Under each town’s listing, we tabu- 
lated every possible prospect for our 
equipment. Our salesmen were then 
required to call at least once upon 
every company and judge its poten- 
tial buying power. If below a certain 
potential, no further calls were made. 

Again this year we found it nec- 
essary to take drastic steps to prevent 
our sales force from spending an un- 
due amount of time with our major 
industrial accounts. Early this year 
we set up a policy that required our 
salesmen to spend three days each 
week calling on new prospects. This 
plan has been successful in uncover- 
ing a large number of worthwhile 
new customers and prospects that we 
would not have known about other- 
wise. Such a procedure is vital if 
yearly sales figures are to grow stead- 
ily; for the simple reason that surveys 
indicate that about fifteen per cent of 
the industrial specifying and buying 
personnel changes every year. 

In 1932, as we replaced our few 
major customers with thousands of 
large and small industrial plants, 
dairies, refineries, hospitals, etc., we 
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found it necessary to change our dis- 
tribution system. Prior to 1931, our 
business was such that we sold very 
little through mill supply distribu- 
tors. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that in order to serve properly 
these thousands of industrial plants 
throughout the country we must have 
hundreds of jobbers carrying stocks 
of our products on their shelves. 

This reversal of our distribution 
policy has increased sales through 
jobbers 600 per cent during the last 
four years. How completely we have 
changed the products which we 
manufacture to meet our new business 
problems is seen by the fact that 
seventy per cent of last year’s total 
sales was in products which we did 
not make in 1932. These new prod- 
ucts include the Ashcroft Duragauge, 
the Consolidated Oil Relief Valve and 
scores of others including the sen- 
sational Hancock “500 Brinell” Valve. 

This Hancock “500 Brinell’” Valve 
illustrates very well how our develop- 
ment and production engineers have 
broken with the past as their part of 
our “Depression Technique.” This new 
valve has stainless steel seats and 
discs so hard that you can smash nails 
between them without leaving a trace. 
From the airplane industry we appro- 
priated the newly-developed diamond 
boring machine for finishing these 
seats and discs, the first machine of 
its kind ever used in the manufacture 
of globe valves. As a result, these 
new Hancock valves, in spite of their 
increased quality, are manufactured to 
sell for half the previous price of our 
older valves. These valves have set 
new standards in the valve industry. 

For products as radically new as 
this “S500 Brinell” valve we have had 
to devise new advertising and selling 
ideas. To dramatize the hardness of 
these seats and discs and bring home 
to the prospects the realization of how 
these Hancocks would outlast ordi- 
nary valves all our salesmen and 
jobbers’ salesmen carried sample 
valves. With these they actually 
smashed steel paper clips in the valves 
on each demonstration. (The paper 
clip industry should subsidize us for 
the thousands of clips we have 
“plowed under” for it.) 

To provide the necessary stimula- 
tion to our jobbers’ salesmen to sell 
Hancock valves rather than the hun- 
dreds of other products in their bulky 
catalogs, we provided two different 
types of “Sweepstakes” contests. Entry 


Typical pieces of Hancock Valve ad- 
vertising material showing improve- 
ment in catalogs and how publication 
copy and literature was vitalized 


tickets for these novel contests were 
given to our jobbers’ salesmen for 
every Hancock valve that they sold. 
Interesting cash prize’ were awarded 
to the winners and sales showed 
healthy increases. 

In our advertising and direct mail 
we used a photograph of a 620-pound 
“Man Mountain” wrestler smashing a 
steel nail in one of our valves. We 
have also developed a special kind of 
frank, conversational type of busi- 
ness paper advertising that has at- 
tracted considerable attention under 
the heading of “Candid Talks on 
Valves—By Hancock.” (See O. K. As 
Inserted, IM, p. 56, Jan., 1938.) This 
campaign is distinctive in that it never 
shows a picture of a valve and fre- 
quently admits that we aren’t the big- 
gest and oldest valve company in the 





world. 

Another innovation in valve selling 
is our “Double-Your-Money-Back” 
offer “borrowed” from the general 
merchandising field. Our offer to re- 
fund double the purchase price for 
any Hancock “500 Brinell” valve that 
after ninety days’ service was not the 
best valve the customer ever used, 
sold valves. It removed any doubt on 
the part of the master mechanic, who 
might otherwise be reluctant to try 
a new product. The success of these 
methods was reflected in our 500 per 
cent sales increase of these valves dur- 
ing the first six months of 1937. 

This year we needed something new 
and different to pep up our jobbers’ 
salesmen. So we decided to give a 
handy, pocket test thermometer to 
each salesman for every four Han- 
cocks that he sold. To support this 
premium plan, we bombarded these 
salesmen with a barrage of post cards, 
selling them on the usefulness of these 
premiums. We emphasized how many 
ways they could be used and how they 
would build goodwill for the sales- 
man if he gave them to his customers. 
The plan really caught the interest of 
the jobbers’ salesmen and our sales 
jumped forty-eight and one-half per 
cent as a direct result. 

All these changes in our products, 
increases in our sales force, and other 
activities, have been carried on 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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times fails to learn a lesson gained in 


marketing some- 
marketing to the general public; yet 
with both, the task is that of mov- 
ing human beings from a state of 
prejudice or indifference, through 
states of interest and desire, to pur- 
chase, as shown diagramatically in 
the illustration below. Every force 
that can be applied to produce the de- 
sired effect deserves consideration in 
planning any sales program. 

Among the propelling forces, re- 
minder advertising is frequently over- 
looked, in spite of the fact that in 
many cases it lends itself especially 
well to industrial marketing. 

Calendars of the wall and desk 
types, reminder pads, folders for desk 
use, advertising pencils, memo books 
and other office or desk parapher- 


By L. W. SEELIGSBERG 
Vice-President, O. S. Tyson and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York 


nalia used as reminder advertising are 
too familiar to require more than 
mention. This, however, does not 
imply that these articles are useless 
among office and 
desk-using customers. For reminding 
shop executives and others than desk 
dwellers, various types of merchan- 
dise better meet the requirements. The 
chief engineer of a large diesel-pow- 
ered yacht is in constant receipt of a 
stream of pen knives, mechanical cig- 
arette lighters and other pocket trink- 
ets. For shop executives, working 
miniatures have been used to good 
advantage, such as the small chain 


for distribution 





wrench widely avertised and distrib- 
uted a few years ago. 

Probably the most direct tie-up be- 
tween reminder advertising and a 
product is the use of the product 
itself or some part of it. For exam- 
ple, the match holder and ash tray 
shown in (A) made of a hammer head 
was distributed by a well-known ham- 
mer manufacturer. The material 
used was an old stock of heads, some 
of which had slight flaws and were, 
for that reason, rejected before be- 
ing heat treated. Merely adding a 
metal tray—a simple stamping made 
in the manufacturer’s own shop— 
completed this article. The top holds 
a box of safety matches or loose 
matches without a box, the claws will 
hold a book of matches or serve as 
a cigarette rest—and the whole can 
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It takes the force of all types of sales promotion to effect the sale 
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hardly be viewed without bringing 
to mind the manufacturer’s name. 

A glass ash tray surrounded by a 
miniature Firestone auto tire, pro- 
vides ample opportunity on the tire 
itself for reproducing, on a reduced 
scale, the markings which appear on 
the company’s tires as found on the 
market. 

Similarly, the paper weight made 
of Huron Portland Cement in the 
form of a standard cement bag and 
carrying a felt pad on its under side, 
falls into the class of objects made 
of the product to be advertised, as 
well as identification of the package 
in which it is shipped. The key ring 
and tag are in the same group with 
respect to the tag made of National 
vulcanized fibre, and so marked. 


A stainless steel ash tray of attrac- 
tive modern design, also similarly 
bears no marking of any kind on its 
face, but has the trade mark of the 
Industrial Alloy Products Company, 
on the under side. The same item 
was sold in large quantities in the 
observation tower of New York’s 
Chrysler building, the roof of which 
is covered with plates of the same 
stainless steel. 

Rules, scales and other measuring 
devices are extremely plentiful among 
the advertising novelties sent out. In 
spite of their wide distribution, they 
frequently have long, useful lives. 
For example, the combination scale 
with inch and agate graduations on 
one face, picas and inches on the 
reverse side, is a natural choice for dis- 
tribution among concerns such as 
those with whom the photo engraver 
usually has business relations. A man- 
ufacturer of hack saw blades made 
the handy scale (B) in the form of 


Aly 


teers 
SaaS 


a brass hack saw blade tapered at one 
end to produce a letter opener. The 
finish closely reproduces the golden 
finish which characterizes the line of 
blades. 

Measuring or calculating devices 
designed specifically for given pur- 
poses and tables reduced to mechan- 
ical forms tend to become extreme- 
ly popular with those whose work is 
aided by their use. Typical of this 
class is the hack saw -blade selector 
(B) distributed by the same hack saw 
blade manufacturer. Pulling out the 
slide marked “Pull” until the black 
dot registers over a description of the 
kind of material to be cut shows, in 
a rectangle marked “USE,” the best 
type of blade, pitch of teeth, length 
and gauge of blade that should be 
used for best results. Decriptions of 
various blades are printed on the re- 
verse side of the selector—and its use 
is a constant reminder of the com- 
pany’s product. 

Frequently the product to be ad- 
vertised does not lend itself to use 
as a reminder article until made into 
some other form. Thus the putting 
cleek shown in (C), made of Monel 
metal and so marked, was used effec- 
tively by a business paper as a gift to 
some business acquaintances whose 
good-will toward that publication as 
well as toward Monel metal was be- 
lieved to be valuable. Incidentally, 
while this was useful as a paper weight, 
it was also a real golfing iron which 
many had attached to a shaft for 
actual use. 

Sometimes a product can be utilized 
by merely giving it a more attrac- 
tive finish than required for normal 
use. The paper weight consisting of 
a chromium plated washer (C) is an 
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example. Paper weights consisting of 


handsomely plated bolts and nuts 
have been successfully used by a large 
bolt and nut manufacturer. 

A “spinning coin” was used by a 
large manufacturer of electroplating 
equipment and supplies. While its 
purpose was merely for amusement, 
it afforded the manufacturer an op- 
portunity to exhibit an application 
of a bright nickel plating process, 
and each coin of course carried the 
manufacturer’s name and trade mark. 

To help advertise plating generator 
brushes, Hanson-VanWinkle-Munning 
Company uses a combination scale 
and novel protractor (C), a useful im- 
plement for measuring brush dimen- 
sions and top or face bevels—but also 
for measuring other articles as well. 

Quite irrelevant to the business, 
but nevertheless useful for rapid 
rough calculations, is the celluloid 
slide rule used by Mixing Equip- 
ment Company. Advertising matter 
is printed on the back of: the device. 

A trade mark alone may often be 
used as the base of a useful and attrac- 
tive advertising novelty. Two such 
applications are illustrated in (D). 
One is a casting showing the Tur- 
bo-Mixer Corporation’s trade mark in 
relief on a metal paper weight, while 
the other uses an enameled and plated 
Diehl Mfg. Company trade mark 
mounted on a black moulded plastic 
block, also useful as a paper weight. 

As in all advertising, the only limit 
to what can be done effectively with 
novelty, reminder or goodwill adver- 
tising is the limit of creative think- 
ing and ingenuity in execution. The 
examples shown in this article are 
used merely to illustrate certain class 


(Continued on page 54) 
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There is ample opportunity for “humanized” indus- 
trial advertising that approaches the industrialist as 
a human being and not as a mere economic figment 


uf tates’ Qediestate| fol tiA6 


@ WHEN an industrial advertising 
man dips into the literature on the 
psychology of advertising, he is apt 
to come to the conclusion that, it was 
not written for him. 

While he can gain much from all 
that is said about layouts, size and 
location of space, illustrations, color, 
typography, and other phases of the 
mechanics of finds 
alien ground when he 


advertising, he 
himself on 
comes to such subjects as human in- 
stincts, desires, buying motives, and 
other matters pertaining to copy 
writing. 

Here, for example, is a list of the 
principal human interests that have 
been found to influence the purchase 
of commodities. It was compiled from 
data taken from Poffenberger’s “Psy- 
chology in (McGraw- 
Hill) and gives the things in which 
human beings are interested in the 


Advertising” 


approximate order of their impor- 
tance from the advertising stand- 
point: 


Food and drink 

Welfare of one’s family 

Health 

The opposite sex 

Bodily comfort 

Safety 

Success in attaining ambitions 

Sympathy for others 

Saving money 

Play and physical activity 

Social distinction 

Hospitality 

Beauty 

This list is of fundamental impor- 

tance to the writer of general adver- 
tising, but it means little to most 
industrial advertising men. The in- 
terests to which sellers of terne plate, 
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By WM. H. EASTON, Ph.D. 


Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins and Easton, 
Inc., New York 


turbines, and TNT appeal are usually 
of a very different character. 

What these interests are is best 
determined by finding out what ap- 
peals industrial advertisers are using 
to sell their products; so a study was 
made of the main appeals used in the 
major advertisements (half-pages and 
larger) appearing in some of the cur- 
rent business publications. 

One group of magazines examined 
consisted of Chemical Industries; Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance; 
Food Industries; Industrial Finishing; 
and Heating & Ventilating. These 
magazines were selected because, while 
they cover widely different industries, 
the products advertised in them con- 
sist chiefly of industrial materials and 
The results were as fol- 


equipment. 
lows: 
Main APPEAL No. 
OF THE Copy of Ads 
Cuts costs— product saves 
time or labor or effects 


other savings 74 
More efficient than competing 


products—more profitable 

in the long run 56 
Reliability—of firm or its 

products 48 


“There is no reason why industrial advertisers cannot cut loose 
from the conventional economic approach to the reader and secure 
his attention by appealing to some of his other interests—provided, 
of course, that the approach is appropriate and leads directly and 
naturally into a selling story.” 


Source of supply—mere lists 


of products furnished 31 
Service that the advertisers 
will render 24 
Exceptional durability of 
product 23 
Product increases sales or 
profits 12 
Product promotes safety 9 
Product endorsed by promi- 
nent users 2 
Beauty of product 1 
Low first cost 1 


As a check, a group consisting of 
Geyer’s Stationer & Business Equip- 
ment Topics and Restaurant Man- 
agement was also examined, because 
most of the products advertised in 
these magazines are for resale by the 
purchaser and, for such products, 
quick turn-over is the most impor- 
tant selling point. The results for 
this group were: 


Main APPEAL No. 

OF THE Copy of Ads 
Product increases sales or 

profits 41 
Efficiency of product 19 
Cuts costs 8 
Reliability of firm 6 
Service 4 
Beauty 2 


Durability, safety, prominent 
user, and source of supply 
—each 1 
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That which draws your attention 
to this page . . . beauty, charm. 
grace .. . will likewise draw atten- 
tion to your product. Decorating 
your particular product with hu- 
man figures may be quite inappro- 
priate . . . but every commodity 


lends itself to beauty in finish in 





one form or another. Our creative 
studio can help you solve that 
problem. There is no charge nor 
obligation for this service. Will 


you use it? 
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ROCKFORD, 


Here are two industrial advertisements which Dr. Easton points out as having been intelligently and effectively hu- 
























ILLINOIS 


‘Wait! He only wants to “i 
see the relay trip!” 


And it will trip-—jvst cs soon os it reoches the tempercture thot 
indicates “motor over-heating.” The evtectic solder that controls 
these reloys olwoys melts ot the some temperature, within one 
degree plus or minus. With these relays Allen-Bradley solenoid 
storters con be depended upon to protect the motor at all times. y * 

Electrical engineers hove also found thet the simple frictionless 
vp-and-down motion of the Allen-Brodiey starter guorantees satis- 
factory service. The double break, silver alloy contacts never require 
cleaning or filing. Weided contacts ond unnecessary shutdowns—so 
frequent on lines where voltoge regulation is bad—ore eliminated 
by this solenoid starter. Ample wiring spoce, accessible terminals, 
white interiors, and mony knockouts make instatlotion extremely easy 
There is an Alien-Brodley solenoid starter for every industrial service 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


SOLENOID MOTOR CONTROL 











Jina 
The STORY OF THE 
SOLENOID STARTER 
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Plecse rend me 
Serene d Store 


Tne Story of the 





manized without sacrificing advertising value because the human appeal leads directly into the sales story for the 
product advertised. The Rockford Varnish Company account is handled by Earl M. Cummings Advertising, Rockford, 
Ill., and the Allen-Bradley Company agency is The Fensholt Company, Chicago. Both campaigns appear currently 


With the exception of the natural 
prominence of the first appeal, the 
others are about the same as those in 
the industrial list. 

While these appeals vary widely in 
detail, practically all of them are eco- 
Boiled down, al- 
most all of them say in effect, “Save 


nomic in essence. 
money (or make more money) by 
buying our products.” 
safety is stressed, it is usually assumed 
that the buyer is interested in reduc- 
ing compensation payments rather 
than in safety for its own sake. (This 


Even when 


statement does not apply to most of 
the advertisements in magazines ad- 
dressed to safety engineers, but here, 
too, economy, for one reason or an- 
other, is a leading theme.) 

So widespread is this insistence on 
money making or saving, that were 
we to personify the "te of indus- 
trial products as apparently visualized 
by the industrial advertiser, we would 
discover that he was none other than 
our old friend, the Economic Man, 
whose sole interest in life is his bank 
account. 

This particular approach to the in- 
dustrialist is perfectly sound, since 
money is of paramount importance 


to him. But it is not the only ap- 
proach. Because a man goes into busi- 
ness, it does not mean that he has 
ceased to become a human being. Be- 
cause he does think largely in terms 
of money values when he is at his 
desk, it does not mean that he has 
changed his mental processes or dis- 
carded all his other interests. 

The general advertising man_ has 
learned from the psychologist that 
there is more than one way of secur- 
ing the interested attention of his 
prospects, and the industrial adver- 
tising man may find it profitable to 
learn this lesson also. 

Reproduced herewith are two ads 
that illustrate this point nicely. Both 
represent successful “escapes” from 
the orthodox type of industrial ad- 
vertising, and both are based on good 
psychology. 

The Allen-Bradley ad represents a 
radical departure from the sterotyped 
appeal, because (believe it or not) the 
appeal here is to parental affection. 
Though we may deplore the judg- 
ment of Philbert’s mother, we 
theless applaud her for allowing her 
offspring to do exactly as he pleases 
and for staunchly refusing to permit 


never- 
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conventional inhibitions (embodied in 
the father) to interfere with the 
youngster’s freedom of action. We 
would like this freedom for ourselves 
and for our children; and it is this 
whimsical combination of what is so 
desirable with what is utterly impos- 
sible that makes Owen’s cartoons so 
amusing. At the same time, the ad- 
vertiser has not handed out this little 
jest for its own sake (like the “funny” 
story that serves as the introduction 
to amateur after-dinner speech), but 
he has neatly connected it with his 
selling story. I know nothing about 
the sales of this series of advertise- 
ments, but I’m certain that it is well 
read, because it appeals to a funda- 
mental, human interest. 


Our Rockford Varnish offering 
utilizes an approach to the reader that 
has been roundly denounced by gen- 
erations of the Best Brains in indus- 
trial advertising. True, it is not to 
be recommended for 
use, but it happens to be admirably 
well adapted to Rockford’s products, 
and the company has taken full ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. It is a 
safe bet that many a reader of Indus- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Here are four definite steps in the process of pro- 





ducing advertising copy. How do they check with your 
practice and how do you think they may be improved ? 


Who Should Write and O.K. 
Industrial Copy? 


@ THE question of what may be the 
best procedure for having advertising 
copy written and then OK’d by en- 
gineering, metallurgical, sales and any 
other department interested, has been 
discussed by many advertising groups. 
The following represents one reason- 
able method. If you have a better 
method, we would be very much in- 
terested in printing it in these col- 
umns. 

There are many different ideas as 
to how industrial copy may best be 
written. Some managements believe 
that it must be created within their 
own organization, others use agency 
service entirely, while still a third 
group makes the job a three-cornered 
one between the advertising depart- 
ment, production, metallurgical or 
engineering departments, and _ the 
agency. The best opinion seems to 
point toward agency or advertising 
department for the original material, 
with close checks by mechanical and 
sales departments. 

As a matter of fact, it probably 
does not make a great deal of differ- 
ence who writes the copy so long as 
the proper results are secured. Each 
situation may be different, depending 
upon where the best talent is avail- 
able. 

It is no doubt true that any our- 
side organization has a very substan- 
tial problem in becoming intimately 
enough acquainted with the com- 
pany—its background, products and 
market—to really dig in and find the 
kernel and spirit which when devel- 
oped properly forms the best possible 
advertising copy. It is quite prob- 
able that if one of a group of men 
in an outside organization will give 
enough time (without change in 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


Advertising Manager, Inland Steel 
Company, Chicago 


agency connections) to learn the 
business, he can become extremely 
valuable, and very frequently pro- 
duces better copy than the inside men 
who are usually burdened with some 
other management or routine duties. 

In order to produce good advertis- 
ing that will hold and interest your 
buyers, build good-will, sell your 
products, and stay well within the 
realm of truth and accuracy, a strong 
background of information must be 
established. There are four major 
parts to a good logical program: 











TU TWILL Zone Company 


B29 COST SHNTTY Peeve Stacey. cartee® vi 





Scratchboard technique, unusual in 
business paper advertising, features 
illustrations in a series of pages 
for Tuthill Pump Company by Fred 
H. Ebersold, Inc., Chicago agency 


1. Agreement on market and prod- 
uct facts. 

2. Agreement on advertising at- 
tack. 

3. Schedule of advertising. 

4. OKing advertisements. 


1. The advertising, sales and engi- 
neering, metallurgical or production 
departments must agree on all facts 
and information which can be used 
in advertising before any copy is 
written. It is best for the advertis- 
ing department or the agency, or 
both, to initiate conferences in which 
all of this basic material can be 
thrashed out and written up in man- 
ual form. 

After the story of the company, 
its background, organization, equip- 
ment, products, etc., have been com- 
pletely covered and OK’d by each de- 
partment, then the task of writing 
is made easier, and the chances of 
success are greatly improved. The dif- 
ficulty is that we are all in such a 
hurry, particularly in the beginning 
of each contact, that the background 
material is never fully prepared. 

It is, of course, realized that com- 
plete information is only a part of 
the picture, that the dullest and most 
uninteresting advertising may still be 
written with this as a basis. The 
task of interpreting and putting life 
into the subject remains before the 
agency and the advertising depart- 
ment. 


2. The general business situation 
and customers’ interests sometimes 
change very rapidly, so it is also ex- 
tremely important to determine with 
each department involved just what 
will be the advertising attack, which 
(Continued on page 53) 
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ustrations like these showing the "Dust Hog" in his destructive activities are used in the Pangborn business paper and direct mail campaign 
» visualize the dust menace and the need for Pangborn dust collecting equipment in connection with a great many kinds of industrial plats 


Panghorn “Dudt Hog Marks 
New Slant in Dust Control Advertising 


Grotesque illustrations of well-known porker carry 
vivid sales messages emphasizing need for equipment 


“To market, to market, to buy a 
fat pig, 

Home again, home again, jigga- 
jigg-jigg.” 


@ IT’S a far cry from the little 
Mother Goose pig of our nursery days 
to the present adaptation of the dust 
pig that has been so persistenly poking 
his nose through the pages of business 
papers and the morning mail for the 
past several months. 

Feeling there might be a story of in- 
terest to our readers we did a little 
“rootin’ ’round” ourselves and brought 
up the following reasons why of Pang- 
born’s appropriate “Dust Hog.” 


Dust blows around this world of 
ours in a giddy whirl, but only when 
it raises its inky headlines in the daily 
news sheets as it did recently in the 
great mid-west “Dust Bowl” catas- 
trophes which blackened out towns 
and wiped away rich farmlands over- 
night, does the average man ever take 
notice of it. 


Yet the menace of dust to the 


health and happiness of the common 
individual is greater today than it has 
probably ever been before. 
especially true in industry. 


This is 


The com- 


plexity of modern manufacturing 
processes, the confinement of the work 
and the departmentalizing of routine 
to groups who function without rest 
or change of environment from the 
time the morning whistle blows until 
the day’s labor ends with the setting 
sun, is developing new hazards for 
modern science to overcome. Among 
other things, it creates a dust problem 
which has only just begun to make in- 
dustry realize what a staggering bur- 
den is placed upon its pocketbook by 
Dust’s destructiveness to machinery 
and products, to men and production. 

That this is true is proven by the 
steadily growing enactment of legisla- 
tion in many states making the instal- 
lation of dust control systems obliga- 
tory for certain processes and manu- 
facturing operations. The scope of 
this list is widening daily, but still 
much territory remains to be covered 
before all of industry will be freed 
from its one common destroyer— 
DUST. 

The Pangborn Corporation, Hagers- 
town, Md., the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of blast cleaning and dust 
control equipment, first became aware 
of the dust menace in the early 1900’s 
as a direct result of its blast cleaning 
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experiences in foundries—probably in- 
dustry’s most dusty and dirty work 
shops. The cleaning of hard, burnt- 
on sand from castings by abrasives 
blown from nozzles under compressed 
air power, gave off great clouds of 
choking dust that not only made 
working conditions unhealthy and dif- 
ficult for workmen, but caused dust 
to quickly sift and settle all over the 
plant, spoiling finished products, dam- 
aging machines and motors, dimming 
lights and tarnishing painted walls 
and ceilings. To curtail this dust in 
order to make blast cleaning an ac- 
ceptable cleaning process, was a pio- 
neering job for the early engineers and 
designers of blast cleaning equipment. 
The Pangborn dust collecting instal- 
lation systems which grew from this 
early development are well known in 
industry. Today, more than 4,600 
units are in daily operation guarding 
men, equipment and products in all 
parts of the world. But, having sprung 
from the needs of the foundry indus- 
try, most of these installations are in 
plants where the operations are close- 
ly related to the metal working field 
or in the larger chemical and process 
plants. 
These 


applications, numerous as 
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they seem, are but a small fraction 
of the possible requirements needed 
today for safe and efficient industrial 
dust control. For as soon as any 
manufacturer learns of the savings in 
depreciation, replacements, wear and 
tear, and also of the possibilities of 
salvaging valuable raw materials now 
lost through dust, he will naturally 
turn to modern dust control as a “nat- 
ural” for his own plant. 

Then how is the best and quickest 
way to educate industry to the ad- 
vantages that dust collecting will 
bring? What message, and what kind 
of a presentation of that message, will 
make manufacturers aware of the dust 
menace . yet will in no way make 
them believe they are being scared 
or “high pressured” into considering 
dust? In 


the destructive losses of 


spite of the present great publicity 
given to silicosis and its relationship 
to dust, this phase of the picture must 
definitely be omitted, as the mere 
mention of any such term in industry 
brings adverse criticism and pressure 
from powerful sources fighting a win- 
ning fight to overcome the many 
abuses that have been lashed to in- 
dustry under the silicosis misunder- 
Yet Dust in any form is 


and_ the 


standing. 
a trouble-making demon 
sooner every manufacturer knows the 
truth about it—realizes that dust 
NOW can be EASILY controlled AT 
ITS VERY SOURCE before it can 
do any possible harm or cause any 
possible loss—then the sooner will in- 
dustry as a whole benefit by dust’s 
complete elimination from all manu- 
facturing processes. 

After studying its own advertising 
for years back and also studying the 
dust advertising of other equipment 
manufacturers in this line, the Pang- 
born Corporation management felt 
that copy featuring illustrations of 
dust installations at various plants did 
not adequately picture the dust story 
to industry. Large pictures of box- 
like collectors on roofs of buildings, 
although well designed and painted, 
had no dramatic attention value, and 
certainly did little to visualize the 
consumer benefit side of dust control. 
Some new treatment had to be found 
that would quickly and forcibly tell 
the hazards of dust—in a glance— 
and in such a clear manner that the 
story could be understood at sight. 

The first idea that seemed to offer 
any value in this line was started with 


a cloudlike sketch of a grotesque fig- 
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WHY SHOULD 


YOU 


PAY FOR THE DUST 
HOG’S BILL-OF-FARE? 


Oey OF Tike Paw wera 
SAM ANE FO AL ENERT 






























Two pieces of copy showing how the 
"Dust Hog" theme is promoted in 
business papers covering many indus- 


tries and ties in with direct mail 


ure labeled “Demon Dust.” He was 
pictured towering over Industry col- 
lecting his toll and yearly tribute 
from all manufacturers. While pos- 
sessing all the dramatic wallop of a 
satisfactory character for advertising, 
serious consideration revealed the fact 
that the human likeness of the demon 
might be misconstrued to mean harm 
or death to the human equation in 
industry—which simile naturally was 
objectionable. 

However, 
start eventually grew the conception 
of the loathful Dust Hog—a smoky 
fat and grotesque pig drawn in the 
same sketchy style as the original fig- 
ure. This character symbolized de- 


from the Demon Dust 


struction and waste just as strongly 
as the dust demon—without bringing 
suggestion of human 
harm or loss. The habits of the pig, 
his greed, appetite, and dirtiness are 
universally recognized. Also recog- 
nized is the fact that under PROPER 
CONTROL—this same fat pig be- 
comes a source of PROFIT—makes a 


sound investment for his owner instead 


to mind any 


of the profit eating loss he is when left 
This 


side of the picture appealed to the 


to his own undirected freedom. 


Pangborn Corporation management 
as a fitting and dramatic interpreta- 
tion of the dust hazards and losses and 
the possibilities of “bringing home the 
bacon” wherever the Dust Hog is 
CONTROLLED in industry. 


Once the idea was formulated in 
style and character, the story of the 






“DUST HOG” was applied not only 
to direct mail folders but also to all 
Pangborn advertising in industrial pa- 
pers to the metal, ceramic, chemical 
and process industries. A special book, 
case-bound, was written by W. O. 
Vedder, called “Industrial Dust Con- 
trol Through Exhaust Systems,” which 
plainly told the story of dust control 
to all those whom the Dust Hog’s pic- 
tures and doings aroused interest up 
to the point of writing Hagerstown 
for more information or bulletins on 
dust collectors. 


In forceful layout and copy the 
direct mail broadsides have been 
pounding home the story of destruc- 
tive Dust. Typical is this salvo from 
the first fold of one of the pieces pic- 
turing the Dust Hog at work: 


WHY IGNORE IT BECAUSE YOU 
DON’T SEE IT HAPPEN? 


IF YOU HAD TO PAY THE DUST 
HOG’S TRIBUTE IN A_ SINGLE 
CHECK, YOU'D VIOLENTLY OB- 
JECT. THE FACT THAT THE LOSS 
IS INSIDIOUS DOESN'T MAKE IT 
LESS REAL. 

You can’t see frost work, but it can 
split rocks, disintegrate walls. The DUST 
HOG works the same way inside your 
plant, twelve months of the year. He 
works slowly, persistently. You may not 
see him, but his cost is reflected on your 
ledgers. 

Just particles of Dust, yes, but mixed 
with lubricants the DUST HOG grinds 
out a tribute in worn machinery, break- 
downs, production delays. A tyrant, he 
flays the maintenance department, de- 
mands parts replacements, new machin- 
ery. He undoes the work of the cleaning 
division, disfigures walls, necessitates ex- 
pensive renovation. 

Just particles of Dust, yes, but the 
HOG kicks up clouds, hinders workmen, 
slows production. Dusty dimness_in- 
creases the need for electric illumination, 
takes its tribute in kilowatt-hours. 

Just particles of Dust, yes, but sifted 
on bright, finished products, the DUST 
HOG dirties, spoils, increases rejections. 
Dust mixes with raw materials, contami- 
nates them, invades the storage rooms. 
Let the DUST HOG stuff himself beyond 
measure, and he becomes an Explosion 
Menace. Dust explosions have burst fac- 
tories like paper bags. Put an end to 
this racketeer. Put the law on him. Over 
4,000 other plants are policing Dust with 
Pangborn Dust Collectors—and they find 
it pays. 

While the campaign has still one 
more mailing to go—three folders 
having already been mailed to com- 
plete lists covering twenty-five thou- 
sand hand picked leaders in the dust 
creating plants of industry—and the 
fourth scheduled for mailing early in 
January—the lack of boomerang crit- 
icism and the swamping return of 
cards and inquiry letters—demon- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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1939—a Railway Buying Year! 


OING modern involves large-volume purchases 

whether it’s luxurious streamlined trains, new high- 
speed track, modern shop equipment or improvements 
to the wide variety of other properties that make up the 
railroads. With a definite improvement in general busi- 
ness during the past few months . . . with contra-seasonal 
gains in car loadings . with railway earnings on the 
upgrade ... and with railway buying already showing 
signs of improving the outlook is for sharply in- 
creased railway buying in 1939. 


Every manufacturer who points out the economies and 
merits of his particular products through continuous ad- 
vertising campaigns in the outstanding railway publica- 
tions. will be in the best position to benefit from the 
future railway market and from the present opportunities 


Simmons-Boardman Publications 


All Publications A.B.C.—A.B.P. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


for railway sales. And the five Simmons-Boardman de- 
partmental railway publications provide a direct and 
economical means of doing just that kind of a sell- 
ing job. 


Each of these railway publications is devoted exclusively 
to the interests of a specific branch of the vast railway 
industry, and each one has a specialized circulation of 
men who authorize, specify, and influence purchases. 
Thus these publications enable you to select and reach 
your own railway audience, without waste ... and to 
tell your sales story in terms of the interests and prob- 
lems of your railway customers and prospects. 


An adequate campaign, directed to the men you want to 
reach through one or more Simmons-Boardman railway 
publications, should be an important part of your 1939 
sales efforts to obtain railway business. 








105 W. Adams St., Chicago Washington, D.C. Los Angeles 





San Francisco Seattle Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
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240,000 ADVERTISING MESSAGES POURED IN 
THE BIG END CAN MEAN A LOT OF SALES! 


Contacts make contracts. As the well-known cartoon had it—‘You gotta make the calls if 


” 


you want to get results! 


Advertising will make these contacts . . . will call on a lot of people at very low cost if you 
give it half a chance. 


In the process industries market, INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


will make the most contacts at the least cost ... contacts with such nice people, too! 
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HERE IS WHY 


| & E Cc IS THE LOW COST WAY 


12 advertisements—one each month—in INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEER- 
ING CHEMISTRY with its 20,000 subscribers means 240,000 advertising 
messages. A quarter of a million sales calls a year! Calls on executives, 


plant men, engineers, as well as on the all-important development group! 


It would cost you half a million dollars* to make these calls by salesman. 
Yet your advertising in INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEM- 
ISTRY will do the same job for $2,400. You get the same coverage—at one 
two-hundredth the cost. 


Pour your advertising messages in the Big End!’ Make the contacts that 
will bring you contracts! Use INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY to get the most for your money. 











Here’s How! 


*Six calls a day, five days a 


week, fifty weeks a year, by 


a $1,500 man, plus an equal 
For further information see : »P a 


pages Ill and 112 in the . 
1939 Market Data Book travelling expenses, means 
that 1,500 calls cost $3,000 


—the cost, $2 a call. Pay 


INDUSTRIAL AND the man more, he’ll make 


more calls, expenses will 


ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY go up, and calls will still 


cost $2. No matter how 
332 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. you figure, 240,000 calls at $2 


is half a million dollars! 


amount for overhead and 


MEMBER 
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Making the Most of 
Present Opportunities 


@ BUSINESS indices point to favorable con- 
ditions and sentiment for at least the first part 
of 1939. How long this condition will main- 
tain varies with opinion. Few will venture their 
forecasting beyond the mid-year, but that is suf- 
ficient at the moment to point the way for in- 
dustrial advertising men to show their ability 
to sieze an opportuinty and capitalize it. 

With the business trend on the upswing, the 
tempo of the entire marketing activity should 
be quickened. Industrial activity should be 
checked carefully to spot immediate and devel- 
oping markets. These should be covered prompt- 
ly with advertising literature, business paper 
copy, buying information and catalogs. 

The few remaining days of 1938 are precious 
moments for the industrial advertising man. As 
the new year dawns, adequate copy in carefully 
selected business papers should blaze a trail for 
an extensive campaign of business promotion to 
make the utmost of the favorable trend and 
sentiment which can be capitalized for the first 
six months of the year. If this be done effec- 
tively, barring development of certain threat- 
ening aspects, nothing can stop the sweep up- 
ward later in the year. The business promotion 
job that is done in the first six months, and the 
thoroughness with which it is carried on, will 
materially affect the results for the entire year. 
Industrial marketers cannot be urged too strong- 
ly to make the most of the present opportunity. 


Improving Advertising 
Professional Standing 
@ WITH the appointment of W. D. Murphy, 


advertising manager, Sloan Valve Company, 
Chicago, N.I.A.A. vice-president, in charge of 
promotion of professional advancement, Presi- 
dent Stanley A. Knisely inaugurates a campaign 
to gain greater recognition for the industrial 
advertising man. The National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association could not undertake a 
more laudable program. 

The program will work from within as well 
as from without. The industrial advertising 
man will be coached along lines to broaden his 
usefulness to business by extending his horizon 
to include a comprehensive understanding of 
business and its problems. This, of course, will 
be in addition to special emphasis which will be 
placed on all phases of marketing in its broad 
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a 


sense, of which advertising is but a part. It is 
in the latter direction that the industrial adver- 
tising man should be encouraged to expand, pos- 
sibly to the point that in time he will function 
as director of the marketing program, cocrdi- 
nating promotional work with the sales activity. 


The personnel part of the program will pre- 
pare a product which then can be merchandised 
aggressively to management; for here will be 
the man who can carry on from where the pro- 
duction division leaves off, on to the profit side 
of the ledger through efficient marketing. He 
will not be a man whose principle concern is 
with paper, ink, art work and engravings, but 
to whom these details are mere tools to facilitate 
the production of orders. He will have no diffi- 
culty in getting appropriations approved, be- 
cause his requests will be presented to manage- 
ment with full understanding of its general 
problems and interpreted with respect to their 
advancement of the company’s objectives. 

Management will welcome men of this char- 
acter. This new N.I.A.A. program will not 
only advance industrial advertising profession- 
ally, but it will have contributed a new vitalizing 
force to industry in general by establishing 
greater acceptance and use of the advertising 
man’s marketing ability. 


Definite Objectives 
For Advertising 
@ LACK of definite objectives for the adver- 


tising program is perhaps the greatest single 
contributing factor to ineffective advertising. 
No doubt it is for the same reason that it is 
difficult to obtain factual case histories of suc- 
cessful advertising campaigns in the industrial 
field. Every business has need for advertising 
and the need should uncover the theme or 
objective of the campaign. Once this has been 
defined, a system should be established and re- 
ligiously maintained for measuring the results 
of the advertising. Good advertising does pro- 
duce tangible results if it is aimed at a definite 
objective. A little field survey will tell you 
whether your effort is effective in registering the 
message you are trying to get across, whether 
it is establishing your company’s name as the 
leader in your industry, and to what heights 
your product is being elevated in competitive 
rank in the prospect’s mind. 

Set objectives for your advertising, then 
check results. 
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Important Announcement! 


AUTOMOTIVE 
NUMBER 


will be published in March instead of April as in 
former years. The last minute news of equipment and 
methods applied to automobile manufacturing will tie 
up perfectly with the interests and activities of the 
EXPOSITION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
TOOL ENGINEERS, which will be held in Detroit from J 
March 13 to 18. Be sure this Annual Automotive 
Number of MACHINERY is on your schedule for 


MARCH 1939 


MACHINERY, 148 Lafayette St., NEW YORK 
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Why U.S. 1? 


One of the most interesting things 
about the Daniel Starch readership 
survey was the exceptionally high 
“Solvent News” in- 
sert of the U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Co. This advertisement ranked first 
from the standpoint of thorough read- 
ing, and from the standpoint of visi- 
bility was second only to the adver- 


rating of the 


tisement on the front cover. 

You are all undoubtedly familiar 
with these inserts as they have been 
running for several years now, and 
have been mentioned before not only 
in this column but in a feature article 
in INpDUsTRIAL MarKeETING for July, 
1937. “Solvent News” is printed in 
one color on tinted stock, usually 
blue (there is a similar insert of U. 
S. I. called “Alcohol News” on India 
stock that is directed to certain special 
fields), and is made up in newspaper 
format with masthead, headlines, sub- 
heads, feature articles, news items, etc. 
A current one of the series is repro- 
duced in this section. 

The Starch Survey definitely cor- 
roborates all the good things that 
have been said of “Solvent News.” 
The question can still be asked, how- 
ever, “Why are these inserts so suc- 
cessful?” Many other people have 
used this “newspaper-houseorgan-in- 
side-a-magazine” idea with scanty 
success, and in many cases such inserts 
have been definite washouts. Obvi- 
ously, then, one of our first answers 
to the question must be that this 
advertising prescription is right for 
U. S. L, and not a “success formula” 
for any advertiser regardless of prod- 
uct or problem. 

There are a lot of ways we might 
go about answering this question in 
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detail. Townsend & Townsend’s fa- 
mous “27 points,” or what are 
purported to be them, have been pub- 
lished, and could be used as a yard- 
stick. Fundamentals from the good 
old S. A. I. course could be used; or 
Mark Wiseman’s basic copy analysis 
points as laid down in his recent book, 
and in his talk before the N. I. A. A.; 
Lynn Ellis’, and other check lists that 
have been published. Any of these 
would take up too much room in this 
little department, but why not make 
one of these tests yourself just for 
the devil of it? We, for our test, 
are going back to a few points men- 
tioned in our very first “O. K. As 
Inserted” back in August, 1936. 
Way back there, the first point we 
emphasized was—“A sound sales idea 
—true to the product, penetrating, 
Has “Solvent News” 
U. S. I.’s 
specific 


rememberable.” 
that? We think it és that. 
advertising took the very 
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form of this insert because solvents, 
in themselves, are pretty tricky to 


advertise. One manufacturer’s prod- 
uct can duplicate another’s exactly in 
chemical composition so that leaves 
very little to talk about. For years 
this class of advertising was notorious 
for pages that pictured “Reliability,” 
“Confidence,” “Prompt Deliveries,” 
“Experience,” and the like, seventeen 
hundred different ways. After much 
head-scratching and _ research the 
U.S.I. crowd finally hit on the news 
insert idea as their one best sales idea 
in advertising. They had, in effect, 
a double check on its soundness for 
they knew that the news and market 
pages of the business papers they 
would use were thoroughly read. And 
it was the same men, and type of 
men, that they wanted to reach. 

Next, back in August *36, we list- 
ed—"An intriguing headline, not 
tricky, logical to the idea.” “Solvent 
News” almost automatically worked 
itself into answering that. Newspaper 
format demanded newspaper makeup 
with its news heads and _ subheads. 
U.S.I. was both smart and careful to 
keep these built always with friend 
reader in mind . .. the way every good 
editor should. They had opportu- 
nities not for one headline, but for 
ten or a dozen headlines, and have 
done a consistently good job in han- 
dling these. Witness currently—‘So- 
lox Lowers Cost and Speeds Produc- 
tion in Many Industries”—‘Alcohol 
Aids Determination of Trichlorethy- 
lene in Air”—“Hungry Little Yeasts” 
—‘Says Carbamates Improve Prop- 
erties of Hair Dyes.” 

Our third standard was—"Skillful 
copy, free from generalities, advertis- 
ing bromides, unbacked up claims for 











POMPOUS 
GUY, EHH... 


THIS PROSPECT OF YOURS 


— BUT IS HE 7 


mind receptive to advertising, too. 


You will find that the business 


Your salesmen have met this type of 
buyer time and again. Though he’s 
‘“*regular’’ enough at heart, he has dis- 
covered that puffing himself up like a 
pouter pigeon and acting lofty does 
much to dampen a salesman’s ardor. 

But when these “‘big shot”’ prospects 
of yours pick up their favorite business 
papers, they are with old friends. No 
need then to be pompous. They hang 
up their defensive masks when they 
are on a common meeting ground 
with editors who are their trusted 


consultants. They’re in a frame of 


papers to which most of your pros- 
pects look for money-making ideas are 
A.B.P. members. For these publica- 
tions, some 1,400,000 business men pay 
$3,500,000 each year in subscription 
cash. That backlog of paid circula- 
tion, plus the extremely high editorial 
quality of all A.B.P. publications, is 
your guarantee of a sure way to help 
your salesmen get back of their pros- 
pects’ masks of sales resistance. 


To get the real value that resides in 


good business paper advertising, place 
A.B.P. publications at the top of your 


advertising schedule. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Highest editorial standards 
and publishing integrity 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York 


4 Look for the two hall-marks of known value > 


Proved reader interest in 


terms of paid circulation 
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su periority—readable, human. 


Copy 
expressing the product’s qualities in 
ferms of benefits to the 
nothing the 
ashamed himself to say. This job has 
handled There is 


strong emphasis on copy describing 


owner—but 


would be 


salesman 
admirably. 


been 


the actual use of various U.S.I. prod- 


ucts, and these are developed from 
the angle of how the reader, too, can 
have these benefits. Many of these 


items are well supported by technical 
data to lend greater strength and be- 
lievability to any claims made. In 
addition there are items of no direct 
benefit to U.S.L., 
est to the readers of 
as the 


chemical and 


but of great inter- 
“Solvent News” 
announcement of 


such various 


drug society meetings. 
These help promote the genuine read- 
ability of the And, finally, 
U.S.1. intelligent 


by a willingness to do a little 


insert. 
does an copy job 
giv. 
ing.” By that we mean the column 
“Technical Developments” that each 
insert carries and which is entirely 
devoted to about U.S.I.’s 
own products, but news about its cus- 
tomer’s products. 
ed that a number of these people have 


this 


adver- 


news not 
It has been report- 


received more inquiries from 


than from their 
What a terrifically 


good will builder this must be! 


source own 


tising. strong 


Possible secondary points men- 


tioned at our auspicious start were— 
"If possible a plug for an inquiry, but 
not to the detriment of the 
im pression. If necessary—solid, clear 


The first part of that 


is well taken care of by the type of 


general 


‘reason U hy nus 
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seamed. leakproof bettom construction. They are | 
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Eagle | Improved Scan-Can” transparent oilers show 
at a glance the amount and kind of od they contam 
Cove thes new time-saving oiler a chance te prove its 
advantages in your factory. Variety of styles and 
wires Leading distributors have complete stocks 
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news items run. Many, being devot- 
ed to applications and technical data 
on products, 
of a leaflet or bulletin available giv- 
ng further details. 
ed to develop such technical interest 
on the part of readers that requests 
for further 


close with the mention 


Others are point- 


information, queries to 
be answered, etc., are almost inevita- 


ble. And, 


“Technical Developments,” 


column, 
described 
in the preceding paragraph. is plainly 
labeled at the top, “For further in- 
formation, write to U.S.I.” As each 
blurb is on the average about half-a- 


of course, the 


natural inter- 
All in all 
this is an ideal setup for useful in- 
quiries. Now, 
is concerned, the type of product plus 
the news this 
As most items are technical, or, 


dozen lines, it is only 


ested readers would write. 


so far as “reason why” 


item treatment work 
out. 
and talking 


at least, semi-technical, 


of chemical is easy 
to see that 
be frequently used, and soundly used, 
being based on chemical fact. 

U.S.I. 


flying 


compositions, it 


“reason why” copy would 


little with 
Perhaps this test isn’t 
Against the Townsend 
might 
We, very frankly, aren’t 
too concerned about that. We feel 
industrial advertising isn’t doing too 
badly if it can measure up to the 
“ABC” points we've laid down. 
Any advertiser who cares to go fur- 
ther . . . swell! But be sure you pass 
these little things, 
tying yourself in knots with twenty- 


passes our test 
colors. 
stiff enough. 
& Townsend yardstick going 


be tougher. 


few 


gentlemen, before 


seven or more points, percentages, etc. 


And so, BOOST OF THE 
MONTH to E. I. Oppel for the 
fine job he has done under the 
direction of L. S. Gillette, adver- 
tising manager, on “Solvent 
News,” in maintaining, month 
after month, such a high standard. 
We trust readers will be reminded by 
all this mot to go out and rush into 
newspaper format inserts, but of the 
old-fashioned “Fitness for 
Purpose.” “Solvent News” is the ideal 
answer to U.S.I.’s particular adver- 
Have you discovered 


slogan, 


tising problem. 
something as cleanly suitable for your- 


selves? 


Little Ad You've 
Had a Busy Day 

Who sees the little ads? According 
to Daniel Starch’s recent readership 
survey there are some people who don’t 
even see the big ones. That is the ad- 
vertiser’s fault . . . not the reader’s . 
and certainly not the publication’s. 
But where does that leave the large 
membership of the “Half-Page, Quar- 
ter-Page, Etc. Club”? 

Back in kindergarten they taught 
us that a little man must walk about 
twice as fast as a big one to cover 
the same amount of ground in the 
same time. That thought has been 
giving small space advertisers a lot of 
trouble. Because of it they attempt 
to make a half or quarter page do the 
work of a full page, and that most 
assuredly spells trouble, or, at least, 
confusion. Don’t expect foo much 
from your little ads, boys. 

Take a simple point like the matter 
Heaven knows it took 
advertisers many years to 
value. Many of them finally began 
to use it intelligently . . . but pretty 
much confined its use to pages and 
spreads. When they got down to 
fractional space, they forgot all about 
it. As a consequence the rear ends 
of most business papers are impossibly 
hard-to-read, and mighty inviting to 
pass by. Part of the fault can be 
pinned on the publishers for poor, old- 
fashioned makeup (they lifted their 
faces but forgot to streamline their 
bustles), but the main fault is still 
the advertisers’. Typical is the adver- 
tiser who buys a quarter page 
draws a heavy border and then 
pours everything he can think of into 
it until his trade mark screams it’s 
being smothered. 

We have been accused of giving 


of white space. 
learn its 


practically no attention to small space 
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copy in this feature. One of the rea- 
sons unquestionably has been because 
such advertising is so uninviting. This 
month we’ve gone out of our way to 
look for some little fellows that pos- 
sess merit. The following may inter- 
est you. 

Paul B. Huyette Co. (Representa- 
tives of The Reliance Gauge Column 
Co.)—Quarter page with a helpful 
headline, ““Water Gages at Your El- 
bow—safe control of boiler water 
levels with Reliance Eye-Hye.” Head- 
lines that tell a story are vital in little 
ads. Copy a little too long (only be- 
cause it’s forced into awfully small 
type that’s hard-to-read) and layout 
too sprawled out. 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond — 
Here’s a compact small-spacer with a 
clean layout, and a strong, selling 
headline, ‘““A Broken Screw Costs More 
Than a Mac-It!” Enough copy to 
tell a complete story, and not too 
much to prevent a nicely leaded bold- 
faced setup. Plug for catalog fitted 
in neatly. Our only complaint is the 
border. Why waste space on some- 
thing that eliminates the distinctive 
effect of a layout? 

Eagle Manufacturing Co.—This 
caught our eye because it seemed to 
have a quiet little dignity all its own. 
Amongst a lot of little ads all scream- 
ing for attention, a modest small fry 
like this wins out by contrast. Simple 
layout . . . nine lines of good-sized, 
well-leaded, easy-to-read text 
headline and illustration with plenty 
of “air” around them. Copy is a les- 
son in brevity and directness. 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson—All credit 
for getting drama into a quarter page. 
Too bad you had to crowd to do it. 
Copy short and sticks to its knitting. 
That’s the most important point. 

Musto-Keenan Co.—Layout a little 
too crowded, but general arrangement 
good. Headline is serviceable, “Cut 
Glass, Ceramics and All Non-Metallic 
Products with Felker Di-Met Blades- 
Machines.” Copy tells what product 
is . . . what it does . . . models avail- 
able . . . where it can be bought. . 
and in addition throws in a safety 
angle. All in about eighty-four 
words. More room for better type 
setup if signature didn’t use up a fifth 
of space. Common fault of many 
quarter pages. 

Colorcrete Industries—“Big Money 


“1Spraying New Colored Stucco.” 
Would that stop you if you were a 
building contractor? This quarter 


page is written to a mail order for- 
mula that should pull . . . and should 
be studied by all small space adver- 
tisers seeking inquiries. Long copy, 
but it’s all working hard, and all very 
readable. Simple, compact, effective 
layout. 

Skilsaw, Inc.—Effective layout with 
a mortised, reverse plate. Strong 
headline, ‘““Take the Shortcut to Prof- 


qualities of prod- 


uct... sizes... how to use it.. 


. who uses it... 


where to get it. Basic fundamentals, 
same as lined up in Musto-Keenan ad. 
So many advertisers, large and small, 
forget all about these things. 

Solvay Sales—Here is a half page 
that should win friends and new cus- 
tomers. “Cut Winter Concreting 
Costs . . . Get Better Concrete with 


SKILSAW.” Two paragraphs of copy 
to tell this story. Any advertiser can 
learn a lesson from advertising like 


this. Ad tells what product will do 


. . « Saw 10 Times Faster with 





Solvay Calcium Chloride,” talks the 
heading. Copy lists nine money sav- 
ing advantages by using the product. 
Coupon makes it easy to get more 
dope. Layout wastes no space on non- 
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essentials. What more should any 
ad do? 

The best advice we can give any 
small space advertiser is to study his 
cousins in the newspapers. Here the 
use of small space has become an art 
with many people, and they have 
learned how to make their ads stand 
out, and be read. There are a few 
bread and butter rules the smart ones 
follow, and these may be useful. They 
are taken from the A. N. P. A. 

1, Prepare them; don’t slap them 
together. Write the copy, build the 
headline, prepare the layout and art- 
work with all the knowledge of adver- 
tising you possess. Take small units 
seriously. 

2. Tell a real story in each adver- 
tisement; say what you say clearly. 
Don’t let the small size make your 
copy unusually telegraphic. Say less, 
but put across what you do say. 

3, Limit your story to the display 
and discussion of one article or subject 
if possible. While not an inflexible 
rule it is one to keep in mind and 
one that is better observed than not. 

4, Be sure to have the original lay- 
out, and every piece of artwork to be 
used prepared in the exact size in 
which it will appear in the finished 
advertisement. In other words, don’t 
try to imagine how something will 
look “when it comes down to size.” 
If you do, it will look some other 
way. 

5, Try to have only one figure— 
or one central object—pictured in 
each advertisement. You must seek 
simplicity. 

6. Keep the artwork in a simple 
technique—preferably sharp and full 
of simple contrasts. It must register 
quickly with the reader. 

7, Somewhere in each advertise- 
ment, bunch some white space. This, 
more than any other single device, 
will give your advertisement some at- 
tention value. Remember that this 
small advertisement you are preparing 
will become part of a page in a pub- 
lication. There will be lots of other 
things on the same page. Your small 
display must get you a reading. 

8, Study the pages on which your 
advertisement is apt to appear. Trim 
your layout to actual size and lay it 
on the page in the sort of position 
you are likely to get. Study it in 
relation to the editorial matter and 
competitive advertising matter which 
will be on the same page. If the 
whole page has a tendency toward 
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black, perhaps your layout should 
tend toward gray and white. If the 


you might work 
toward the dark. However, don’t 
feel arbitrarily that blackness will 
get you attention. Too much black, 
too much crowding, will make your 
advertisement uninviting as to read- 
ability. (Business paper advertisers 
pay particular attention.) 

9, Avoid borders. You haven’t 
the space to spare. Your advertise- 
ment must get its frame by neat and 
orderly arrangement. See that it gets 
such a frame and that it thereby re- 
mains intact and non-confusable with 
adjacent advertisements. 

The emphasis may seem to be on 
layout rather than copy, but this is 
as it should be. Small space has to 
fight for attention, and fight much 
harder than its big brothers, before 
the first word of its copy is read. So 
paste these nine rules in your hat, and 
go to town. 


Who, ME? 

The person whom the copywriter 
has in mind when he tucks himself 
aft of his typewriter to perform his 
daily stint, may be any of several in- 
dividuals. Most likely it’s his Copy 
Chief, whose standards, foibles and 
ipse dixits have worn deep grooves in 
the writer’s thinking apparatus. It 
may be the Account Executive, bluff, 
impatient, superficial in his thinking, 
inclined toward illustration rather 
than the fine points of word-string- 
ing. It may be the personification of 
the Townsends, a monkish creature 
inhabiting an off-to-one-side cubicle, 
who consults his black-magic formu- 
las and then makes hen marks up and 


page runs light, 


down the copy which have the sup- 
posed virtue of lifting otherwise ordi- 
nary literature into 100 per cent sales- 
manship. Or it may be the client him- 
self, fire-spewer, breast-beater, hypo- 
chondriac, child. 

But seldom is it the prospect, the 
individual-times-ten-thousand whose 
wants and needs are responsible for 
the very existence of the copywriter 
in his role of merchant-by-words. 

The Copy Chief likes trick head- 
lines—“‘something that’s sure to stop 
‘em!” . . . the Account Executive 
wants a new “slant” . the envoy 
from Townsend & Townsend demands 
“27 basic elements” the client 
insists upon an essay concerning the 
superiority of his manufacturing fa- 
cilities—but what of the prospect the 
most important, the most neglected 
character in this drama? 

Trick headlines? But this individ- 
ual-times-ten-thousand is neither in- 
quisitive nor clever in his own right. 

A new slant? But who’s to say if 
a new slant is a sound slant? 

Twenty-seven elements? What 
price perfectly-evaluated copy if the 
fundamental approach is incorrect for 
this particular market? 

A trip through the plant? 
cares? 

We like—and this isn’t an inflex- 
ible rule, for there are many methods 
of removing a cat’s epidermis—adver- 
tising which enables the reader to 
imagine himself in the precise situa- 
tion with which the ad is concerned. 

They play this trick to a fare-thee- 
well in consumer-goods advertising 
A Williams shave cream ad _ starts, 
“For the 1 Man in 7 Who Shaves Every 
Day.” Kreml pictures a bald-headed 
gent facing an employment manager: 
“““Sorry, we want a younger man.’ 
Don’t let this happen to you.” In- 
surance Company of North America 
has a man in bed looking up in alarm 
as part of his neighbor’s house crashes 
in on him following an explosion; a 
smaller sketch shows him surveying 
the damage to his own property: “So, 
I have to pay for a neighbor’s care- 
lessness!” And a Hartford Fire In- 
surance ad presents a man looking at 
a giant policy: “I looked back of 
my Hartford policy—and I found 
good news.” 

The reader can imagine himself 
in any of those situations. 

Now industrial advertising, dealing 
less with the reader’s own emotions 
(chiefly because the reader will act 


Who 
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only as agent for someone else—his 
boss, his customer, his stockholders) , 
would seem to have fewer opportuni- 
ties to bring the reader into the pic- 
ture . . . but és that a correct as- 
sumption? 

Here’s a General Electric ad show- 
ing a smiling-faced girl in the fore- 
ground, her boss at his desk in the 
background. “Mr. Cole’s Swell to 
Work for Now!” she says, and the 
subhead reads, “He Delegates Elec- 
trical Problems to G.E.” Copy de- 
velops the story of how Mr. Cole got 
rid of some of his nerve-straining 
worries by giving G.E. undivided re- 
sponsibility for the electrical equip- 
ment on his machines. A box head- 
ed “G-E Undivided Responsibility 
Gives Mr. Cole—,” and then you 
read what he gets. In this ad, it’s 
easy for the reader to assume Mr. 
Cole’s part. 

Another time G.E., impatient to 
get going on an ad about itself, holds 
in long enough to invite the reader 
to take part: “We Waited 9 Years 
for this Story of G-E Turbine Serv- 
ice, but in Terms of Yourself, It’s 
a Two-Minute Pointer.” 

“So You Think YOUR Product 
Is Hard to Package?” challenges W. 
C. Ritchie & Co., preparing to present 
“a few examples of packaging inge- 
nuity—evidence of what Ritchie can 
also do for you!” 

A Monel ad announces: ‘“‘You’ve 
Wanted to Use Castings . . . Now 
You Can! Do You Think Castings 
Lack Strength and Toughness? Then 
read what it says about Monel and 
Nickel castings in this new book.” 
Observe how the copy keeps the read- 
er in the ad every minute: 

“CASTINGS 


economical way to produce intricate 


a quick, easy, 


shapes in metal. True enough. Yet 
how often have you turned to a 
slower, costlier method? 

“*Too weak ... too brittle . . . not 
dependable,’ says many a buyer, when 
it comes to considering castings. But 
have you got the facts about INCO’S 
Monel and Nickel Castings and its 
modernized foundry? 

“Did you know that INCO’S Monel 
castings have more strength and 
toughness than rolled structural car- 
bon steel plates and shapes . . . that 
they are made from virgin metal only 
in a foundry especially equipped to 
make them? Did you know about 
the new ‘S’ Monel . . . its high re- 
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sistance to wear and galling . . . its 
high temperature hardness? 

“More information? You'll find the 
whole story in ‘Dependable Castings 
from a Modern Foundry.’” Fred 
Maslen, copywriter, Marschalk 
and Pratt Agency, New York, 
had the reader in mind when 
working out that copy. 

But don’t think you can accom- 
plish what we’re talking about just 
by sprinkling the second personal pro- 
noun into your copy. “Rhoads Tan- 
nate Leather Belting will help YOU 


cut your power costs” doesn’t have 
anywhere near the pulling power of 
“Are You Paying Too Much for 
Paint?” The Rhoads ad is about 
Rhoads, but the Dulux (DuPont) is 
about you. 

“You Can Make More Profits” 
(Textile Banking Company) lacks 
conviction to our way of thinking, 
but Warner & Swasey’s “Can We 
Interest You in $1300?” sounds as 
though there really is something on 
tap. 


Here are two effective variants of 





OUR salesmen often miss the men in the plant. 


are important to every sale. 


In the metal-producing and metal-using industries, it's the man 
functioning as metallurgical engineer under whose supervision your 
products will be installed or utilized . . . whose good opinion must be 


won... whose duty it is to say NO as well as YES. 


Reach these men directly. Gain their good opinion through ade- 
quate advertising in METALS and ALLOYS... the one publication 


these men read for authoritative information in their field. 


This job is now being done by 168 progressive companies. 


show YOU how. 


CIRCULATION UP 40%, 
7,000 GUARANTEED 
NET PAID FOR 1939 








330 WEST 42nd STREET...NEW YORK 










A Reinhold Publication 


These men 


Let us 








one device. A spread on American 
Mutual workmen’s compensation in- 
surance illustrates a pad and pencil, 
invites you to figure one-fifth of your 
last year’s premium costs and declares, 
“You Could Have Added This Fig- 
ure to Your Net Profits Last Year.” 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co. asks the reader: “You Figure It 
—with these facts and your costs.” 
The symbol X stands for the num- 
ber of ordinary freight car brake shoes 
which you purchase to meet present 
requirements. This can be reduced 
twenty-five per cent with Duplane 
Reinforced Brake Shoes. Y is the 
purchase price of an ordinary brake 
shoe. Y plus 3.1 cents is the price 
of a Duplane Shoe. Then you figure 
in 25.81 cents for haulage, stores and 
investment, and _ installation labor. 
“X (Y plus 25.81) — (X—25%) 
(Y plus 3.1 plus 25.81) equal $$$ 
saved” is the formula for figuring out 
what you can save on brake shoe costs. 
For the latter, let’s give a couple 
of nods to Advertising Manager 
R. D. Jenks and George Taylor, 
vice-president, Doyle, Kitchen & 
McCormick Agency, New York. 

More good “‘you”’ slants: 

“Do You Wash Streamliners This 
Safe, Low-Cost Way?”—Oakite Rail- 
way Service Division. 

“Why Truck Tires Have Become 
a Front Office Item”—General Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

(Painters working on the outside 
of a building, high up) “— but they 
feel as Safe as you do now!”—Plym- 
outh Cordage Co. 

“Does the Paper You Use .. . like 
Fraopaque . . . help illustra- 
tions?” —Fraser Industries, Inc. 

“On Your Staff but Not on 
Your Payroll!”—F. C. Huyck & Sons. 


Building Notes 

Swell ad of the Koppers Company; 
continuity-strip technique, starting 
off: “Tom was hardly more than a 
youngster father’s death 
threw the business into his lap. He 
wanted to make a go of it and, nat- 


your 


when his 


urally enough, tried to cut cost cor- 
ners wherever he could.” The story 
goes on to tell what happened for fail- 
ure to apply Koppers waterproofing. 

Plenty of “sell” in this Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. message to archi- 
tects: “Floors can’t sag when you 
specify J & L Junior Beam Floor Con- 
struction—and your clients will ap- 
preciate the termite-proof, sag-proof, 
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fire-resisting qualities of J & L Junior 
Beam Floors.” Caption to a box is 
“J & L Junior Beam Floors Cost No 
More—Here’s the Why.” 
Jones & Laughlin, you know, is a 
Townsend & Townsend ac- 
Inci- 


Reason 


notable 
count in the industrial field. 
dentally, it’s interesting to note the 
number of times the phrase “J & L 
Junior Beam®* Floors” occurs; we've 
quoted three appearances, and there 
are nine more in this one ad. 


Interesting slant of U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co.’s: showing an attractive 
interior, stenciling on it “Blendtex 
decorates—quiets — insulates,” head- 


lining “Room—s/am ped with distinc- 
tion.” 

manufacturers depend 
Inland Steel shows 
a flaming match on a section of In- 
land 4-Way Floor Plate, and labels it 
“Safe and Fireproof” as evidence that 
fires don’t start or spread on this type 
of floor. The Paraffine Companies, 
Inc., tell about “Grip-Tread” Masti- 
pave, but the closeup of a foot on a 
step doesn’t convey the story so clear- 
ly, probably because the surface isn’t 
particularly distinctive for illustrative 
purposes. .You can’t miss the point, 
though, on U.S.S. Multigrip: a man 
standing firmly on a piece of floor- 
ing which is cut into the shape of a 
gear. Headline is “Geared to the 
Floor for Safety,” and a closeup of 
the floor plate shows clearly the “80 
risers to the average foot area” which 


Flooring 


wisely on pictures. 


give positive traction. 

Marsh Wall Products, Inc., invites 
architects to “indulge your artistic 
temperament unrestricted” with Mar- 
lite. Sounds like the work of a sym- 
pathetic copywriter whose own pri- 
vate Muse had to be on a leash. 

American Brass Co. exhibits a neat 
two-way approach to distributors: 
“Sheet metal distributor finds Econ- 
omy Copper Roofing ideal for his own 


> 


home.’ 


Rapidfire 
B. F. Goodrich and Carborundum 
headlines. 


run a close race on 


Recent and good: “I call it rubber 
even if you call it plasticized poly- 
vinylchloride” and “How to keep so- 
pranos away from German Bands.” 
They probably don’t rate high ac- 
cording to copy evaluation standards, 
but we bet they command a reading 
of what’s below. 

We approve of advertising that 
takes the trouble to be explicit. Met- 
ropolitan Device Corporation explains 
“Why There’s No Sidesway” with 
Crow’snest Ladders, and the subhead 


reads, ““A simple 2x2 explanation of 
the sturdiness of the world’s most 
popular maintenance ladder.” We're 


for more 2x2 explanations, fewer 
oblique analogies. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Co. interviews its own employes on 
the question: “If you were a buyer 
of paper, would you buy KVP paper? 
If so, why?” The replies are, as they 
willingly point out, prejudiced (which 
means written by the ad dept.), but 
we still think it would have made a 
good ad if the words put into their 
mouths had been more reasonable. 
We think it’s pretty smart to para- 
phrase a familiar consumer-products 
theme, as Carnegie-Illinois Steel has 
done: “With Men Who Know Freight 
Car Wheels it’s Wrought Steel 
Every Time!” 
Boo-of -the-month: 
copy they’re running in the heating 
magazines. Here’s Silent Glow with 
headlines like “He Thought Relative 
Humidity Meant a Visit from Aunt 
Effie!” and a streamer across the bot- 
tom of every ad: “Silent Glow Ties 
a Can on Sluggish Sales.” . . . Web- 
ster Electric Co. with “Susie Knew 
Her Zircons so she chose a dia- 
mond!” . . . Burnham Boiler with 
“Hank Tells Why Women and Radia- 
tors Have So Much That’s Alike.” 
. Caloroil Burner Corp. with 
“Take a Tip from a Surgeon on how 
to make money with Caloroil Burn- 
ers.” . and, finally (this will slay 
you) Mercoid Corp. with “I tiskit I 
taskit a Mercoid Thermosta-tit—I 
sent a letter to my mother and told 
her not to hock it—Was it a Min? 


Parchment 


to the sort of 


No-no. Was it a Per? No-no. Was 
it a Fen? No—just a Mercoid Sen- 


satherm—and if we lose it we shall 
° 39> 
sigh. 

THe Copy CHASERS. 





Latucky Forms Agency 
James S. Latucky has established an in- 
dustrial advertising agency with offices in 


the Brown Building, Rockford, Illinois. 
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@ RESEARCH work which goes on 
behind the scenes in the plant of a 
large manufacturer of valves, fittings, 
plumbing and heating equipment and 
pumps was revealed at an open house 
held last month by Crane Co. at its 
Chicago works. The occasion was in- 
spired by a notable expansion in the 
Crane research and engineering pro- 
gram and was attended by more than 
1,000 
4,000 employes. 


persons in addition to some 
Among the guests 
were many noted scientists, engineers, 


and 


whom 


directors of research, educators 


business executives, some of 


came from long distances. 

Although research work has been 
a part of the Crane program for half 
a century it has been continually en- 
larged in recent years until today it 
occupies two two-story buildings with 
a total floor space of 86,000 square 
The 


staff ranges all the way from experts 


feet and a personnel of 285. 


in metallurgy to specialists in the field 
body of 
spending their entire time in the work 
of controlling the quality of present 
products and looking ahead to their 
improvement. 


of ceramics—a engineers 


Concurrently with the open house, 
the company issued a forty-eight page 
and cover, plastic bound book, “Crane 
Research Laboratories,” which vividly 
tells the fascinating story of the part 
that product and design research plays 
in making Crane products more serv- 
iceable and thus more easily marketed. 

In the foreword to the book, Presi- 
dent Charles B. Nolte says: “Surely 
scientific research offers the greatest 
promise in providing and maintaining 
a high percentage of employment, to 
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Crane Co. tells the story of its research activities in this fascinating new book 


Crane Exhibits Research Facilities 


end 


number of people may have all the 


the that the greatest possible 
necessities and many of the comforts 
of life . 
dedicated to the philosophy that only 


Crane Co., therefore, is 


through continuing a well-organized 
program of research can it best serve 
the 


users of its products, and society in 


its employes, its stockholders, 
general.” 

Copies of the book are being dis- 
tributed by the salesmen to all who 
attended the open house and also will 
be placed in the hands of other cus- 
tomers and prospects. 


[CONTINUED FROM Paci 


Visualized Scheduling 


(The photograph accompanying this 
article is just such an 8x10 print— 
photographed, not photostated. ) 

By doubling the size of the space 
unit below each month, provision can 


17] 


be made for mounting miniature re- 
productions of two-page advertise- 
ments if that is what you are using. 
Or, if weekly or semi-monthly or 
every-two-week schedules are used— 
the number of spaces may be doubled. 
Few advertisers would require fifty- 
two spaces for any one product al- 
though they might have fifty-two 
pages split into four schedules for four 
different products. Any number of 
combinations of this system of visual 
scheduling may be devised, and they’ll 
all work to your satisfaction. 





Caterpillar Advances Robison 
Donaid A. Robison has been appointed 

general sales manager of Caterpillar Trac- 

tor Company, Peoria, Ill. Mr. Robison 


was formerly treasurer of the company. 
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Who Built That 
Bridge? 


It’s a complex and specialized 


structure, yet it was not built by 
“specialists.” 

Civil engineers designed the 
foundations, the towers, the sus- 
pension cables and the many con- 
tributory details. Civil engineers 
fabricated and erected all of its 
parts. 

These men are not single- 
minded “specialists.” They are 
constantly in all 
phases of engineering practice. 
Consequently, they read CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. Through _ its 
pages you can reach the men who 
determine the purchase of your 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


touch with 


products. 

























A Study of Buying Practice 


@ HOW purchasing is regulated in 
some industrial plants and the posi- 
tion occupied by their purchasing 
agents as a buying influence was re- 
vealed in a report of a survey made 
by the magazine Purchasing and pub- 
lished last month. 

For the purpose of the survey, the 
publishers selected seventeen industrial 
organizations located in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois. They 
ranged in size from one company with 
$600,000 annual purchase volume to 
two whose annual purchases exceed 
$20,000,000. The median company 
in the study buys $4,500,000 worth 
of materials and supplies in the course 
of a year; total buying power of the 
group in 1937 aggregated $188,764,- 
721. ; 
the 


companies included in the survey were: 


The industrial classification of 


two manufacturers of machine tools: 


three manufacturers of industrial 


equipment and specialties; three elec- 
trical manufacturers; two food indus- 
tries; one chemical company; one 
process industry; one mining com- 
metal fabricators; one 


pany; three 


manufacturer of household appliances. 
They 


with standard, special, and technical 


serve manufacturing industry 


products, the agricultural market, the 
building trades and the domestic con- 
sumer. 

The procedure in making the study 
was to go into these companies’ pur- 
chasing departments and check the 
requisitions for materials, supplies and 
equipment sent to the department by 
the various departments of the busi- 
ness and compare them with the pur- 
A total of 3,353 
requisitions were individually tabulat- 


chase orders issued. 


ed. Eliminating the duplication of 
frequently recurring items all handled 
in an identical way, replacement parts 
for existing equipment which are nec- 
essarily procured from the original 
supplier, and those items furnished to 
a customer’s specification such as sev- 
eral instances of motors for attach- 
ment to machine tools, all of which 
had no bearing on the subject under 
study, there were 1,750 requisitions, 
each representing an actual individ- 
ual transaction from its inception to 
the issuing of the purchase order. 
These were taken just as they came. 
The requisitions originated in operat- 


40 


ing, stores, engineering, personnel and 
maintenance departments, in branch 
plants and field operations. They em- 
braced a comprehensive range of in- 
dustrial materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment—abrasives; adding machines; 
automobile trucks and tractors; bat- 
teries; belting, belt hooks and lacing; 
bolts, nuts, rivets and washers; brake 
lining; brushes; bushings and_bear- 
ings; cartons, crates and cases; cans 
and tanks; castings and forgings; 
chemicals; clay; cleaning materials; 
condensers; conveyor belt and roller 
chain; crucibles; cutting oil; drafting 
room supplies; drinking cups; electric 
light bulbs; electrical - tools; enamel 
frits; fans; filing cabinets and sup- 
plies; floor materials; friction tape; 
gauges; gasoline, fuel oil and lubri- 
cants; gaskets and packing; glassware; 
grinders; hose, hospital and safety sup- 
plies lift 
trucks; locomotives; lumber; motors; 


and equipment; knives; 
name plates; office supplies and sta- 
tionery paper 
and toilet tissue; printed forms; pul- 


items; paints; towels 
leys; pumps; refractories; steel in a 
wide variety of types and forms, and 
other metals; switches; textiles; tires 
and tubes; small tools; transformers; 
unit heaters; valves and traps; ventila- 
tors; welding rod and gases; wiping 
cloths; wire and cable. 

In analyzing the requisitions it was 
found that on 1,336 of the 1,750, 
or 76.34 per cent, there was no speci- 
fication made of brand or make de- 
sired, thus leaving the selection of 
material and source up to the pur- 
chasing department. In seventy-five 
of the 414 remaining cases in which 
the requisitioning department or off- 


| 
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cer had specified the brand desired, 
some other brand was bought by the 
purchasing department, leaving 339 
cases, or 19.4 per cent, in which the 
requisitioners’ wants were fulfilled as 
desired. The records showed that in 
252 cases competition was invited 
from two to six sources before award- 
ing the business to the preferred ven- 
dor, where the specification was made 
from a catalog furnished by the pur- 
chasing department to the using de- 
partment, or where the stores depart- 
ment filled in the brand name of a 
known purchasing department stand- 
ard or the brand of the previous pur- 
chase as a matter of routine, the pub- 
lication points out. 

To round out the picture, in mak- 
ing the survey the publishers had the 
investigators ask for a statement of 
policy on sales contacts with plant 
officials and other departments outside 
of purchasing. One company places 
no restrictions of any kind on such 
contacts; two companies restrict all 
interviews to the purchasing depart- 
ment; others permit or encourage ac- 
cess to plant officials through the pur- 
chasing department as conditions dic- 
tate in any particular case. 

“Detouring the purchasing execu- 
tive,” the publication concludes, “‘in- 
curs a serious economic waste in sales 
effort. It can be avoided by accepting 
the fact that the purchasing agent’s 
job is to buy—and that he buys.” 





Monsanto Appoints Turnbull 


James R. Turnbull has been appointed 
sales promotion and advertising manager 
of the Plastics Division of Monsanto 
Chemical Company. Mr. Turnbull was 
formerly advertising and sales promotion 
director for Marshall Field and Company, 
manufacturing division, New York and 


Chicago. 





rs 


This particular exhibit of the Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit, at the National 
Metal Exposition is noteworthy because it represents the codperation of seven- 
ty-one agents representing licensed tool and machine tool manufacturers to 
provide a comprehensive display of the many diversified types of tools and 
applications on which Carboloy cemented carbide is being used by them 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Price Consciousness 

When you are faced with the prob- 
lem of slow sales in a territory in 

which rather large units are sold prin- 
cipally on a price basis, what are the 
factors you would look for in deter- 
mining whether the salesman needs a 
revamping of his mental attitude or 
whether the territory is actually one 
in which price is a very determining 
factor? 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 

Your problem of price conscious- 
ness is a very common one these days. 
It seems that most every territory is 
too price conscious. However, that is 
one of the reasons why the Ryerson 
company has worked so long on qual- 
ity and finally has crystallized this 
thought in the Ryerson Certified Steel 
Plan. In certifying to the uniform, 
high quality of our products, we hope 
to overcome some of the price cutting 
in territories where quality has gone 
begging. 

There is probably no product sold 
but that someone can make it poorer 
and sell it cheaper. For instance, Gen- 
eral Electric can usually command a 
fair price for its motors, whereas some 
small, unknown company often times 
has to cut the price in order to get the 
business. 

Price cutting is one reason why it 
pays to advertise and build up the 
good will and reputation of your com- 
pany so that a buyer will want your 
product and feel safe with it; where- 
as he might hesitate to purchase a 
competing product even at a lower 
price. 

The best way of course to deter- 
mine the truth is to send out your 
own survey men—or perhaps better 
still, employ a research organization 
and have it call on every recent in- 
quirer or purchaser in the territory 
and find out what prices were secured 
and at what price the purchases were 
made. 

A story is told of a truck company 
that thought it was being put out of 
business by price competition. A field 
study was made, calling on all those 
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who had sent in inquiries or had 
bought products. The result proved 
beyond doubt that actually better 
trucks were being purchased at higher 
prices. This company did not have a 
particularly strong reputation and the 
salesman, trying to support himself 
and his company, erroneously reported 
that the prices were lower. 


It is evident that you cannot de- 
pend upon your own sales organiza- 
tion or get the information from com- 
peting sales organizations. You can, 
however, secure the correct informa- 
tion from the buyer through the of- 
fices of a neutral third party. 


How to Measure 


Advertising Requirements 

I have just finished a discussion with 
the boss on how I know just how 
much advertising I need. He has put 
up so many kinds of questions that I 
am beginning to wonder if I know 
very much about it myself. Have you 
any suggestions regarding a simple 
approach to this subject? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

The simplest approach we know is 
to first measure your market—deter- 
mine just exactly how many custom- 
ers and prospective customers you 
have in each market you are cultivat- 
ing. Then, determine how many men 
in each one of these companies should 
be familiar with your product in or- 
der to be sure of getting the business. 

You may find an average of three, 
four or five men per company. Then 
determine how many personal calls 
and how many advertising calls yearly 
are necessary in order to keep each one 
of these men sold on your product. 
Then count your number of salesmen, 
the number of calls they can make 
and you will learn how many addi- 
tional calls must necessarily be made 
by advertising in order to complete 
the job. 

You may count an advertising call 
the same as a sales call if you wish, 
though it probably would be sounder 
to compare two or three advertising 
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Some Machine Tool Builder 


will profit by this ad... 












points the way to 


MORE SALES! 


YOU COULD FINISH GRIND A PIECE 


all the way from the rough billet — 
but of course, you don't. You save 
machining time and money by first 
rough turning with a good tool and 
a heavy feed. 


YOU COULD ALSO LET YOUR SALESMEN 


do the whole selling job. But it's a 
lot less costly and much more pro- 
ductive to “hog out'' the sales resist- 
ance first — with good advertising. 


SAID “GOOD ADVERTISING’— 


the kind that reaches your pros- 
pects, impresses them because it 
talks their language, pulls inquiries, 
prepares the way for the "'finishing 
operation" of closing sales. 


IT TAKES MORE THAN A KNOWLEDGE 


of advertising to produce good 
machine tool copy. It can be done 
only by men who know machine tools 
and why they are bought...and who 
can convey that knowledge graph- 
ically and compellingly in print. 

“ 


PETERSON & KEMPNER, INC., 


an industrial advertising agency 
with an engineering and sales back- 
ground, can produce that kind of 
copy for you, and is ready to work 
with you to any extent desired, from 
the making of a single technical 
ar which we excel) to the 
handling of your entire advertising 
campaign — publication space, di- 
rect mail, catalogs, folders, hand- 
books, etc. No time contracts nor 
other binding conditions—and cer- 
tainly no obligation involved in dis- 
cussing the matter. May one of our 
principals call? 


Peterson & Kempner. Inc 
Jndustrial 


421 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 












calls with one personal call. 

The number of calls made by com- 
petition is also an important factor. 

While there are no set rules in mak- 
ing these estimates, we are sure you 
and your management will come much 
closer to determining what is neces- 
sary if you will approach the problem 
in this way. 


Are You Getting Publicity? 

I have been criticized by manage- 
ment for not getting enough publicity 
for the company. In turn I have criti- 
cized the publishers in our field for 
not codperating more. What can I 
do about it? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

The average advertising department 
tends to neglect publicity but you 
cannot criticize your friends in the 
publishing business. It is very difh- 
cult for them to watch and pick up 
the publicity notes, product improve- 
ments, personnel changes, etc., from 
every company in their field. 

You must watch for these opportu- 
nities. A good method is to list all of 
the possible opportunities and review 
If the job 


seems dull and you cannot find enough 


the list once a month. 


opportunities, try to create some. Tell 
management that you cannot find 
anything new and ask if perhaps the 
company is going dead because there 
is nothing worth while to talk about. 
The discussion will be sure to bring 
up additional opportunities that will 
prove of interest to the trade. 


Bringing Back Customers 

At the suggestion of management, 
we recently launched a “Rejuvenation 
Program” of previous customers with 
the idea in mind of bringing inactive 
customers back into activity. It oc- 
curred to me that you might have 
some thoughts on the subject. If you 
know of any other company that has 
solved this same problem, we would 
certainly appreciate hearing about it. 

SALES PROMOTION MANAGER. 

continually 
problem of 
bringing customers back into the fold. 


Many companies are 


working on a similar 
One company we know of writes let- 
ters periodically to concerns in three 
classifications: 

1. Companies that have never pur- 
chased. 

2. Companies that have not pur- 
chased for a year or more. 

3. Companies that have not pur- 
chased for six months. 

Each type of letter is differently 
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LEADING TH YY 


f 


This cartoon appeared in “Works 
News," General Electric Company 
internal publication to dramatize ad- 
vertising's position in the sales job 


toned to cover the situation. They also 
have a standard follow-up letter for 
each group. Their replies usually av- 
erage from fifteen per cent to thirty 
per cent and have occasionally spurted 
up to fifty per cent. 

All of the replies are referred to 
the salesmen who follow for business. 
The attempt at all times is to keep up 
the contact, even if orders are not re- 
ceived, with the idea that sooner or 
later their attitude will change and 
they will turn over at least some of 
their business. 

Another idea is to mark the sales- 
men’s records to indicate those com- 
panies that have not purchased for 
some time so they will always be re- 
minded of them and place particular 
emphasis on bringing them back. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 23] 


‘Humanizing Advertising 


trial Finishing turns first to the Rock- 
ford Varnish Company page when he 
opens his magazine—and the same 
can be said of very, very few adver- 
tising Campaigns. 

As to the validity of this kind of 
advertising, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
Copy Chasers have well said that an 
advertisement should talk like a sales- 
man. They point out that, if a sales- 
man should walk into a _prospect’s 
office and open up with a harangue on 
symphony orchestras, hippopotami, or 
the icy pinnacles of Mt. McKinley, 
he would have a poor chance of get- 
ting an order. True enough; but by 
the same token, if our salesman is a 
regular weekly, or monthly, visitor, 





and if he confines his remarks on each 
visit to the same line of selling talk, 
he will soon become an unmitigated 
bore. Every experienced salesman is 
well aware of this danger and knows 
he must approach his prospect by way 
of other interests if he is to retain his 
welcome. 

This same problem confronts indus- 
trial advertising. It may not be felt 
by the occasional advertiser nor by 
the large company turning out a wide 
variety of products. But when a com- 
pany persistently advertises a limited 
line of goods, year in and year out, 
there is always danger that the ad- 
vertising will become so montonous 
that it will be ignored. Furthermore, 
any body of advertisements, in which 
all the advertisers harp upon the same 
string, is likely to become tedious and 
uninviting. 

The remedy is to cut loose from the 
conventional economic approach to 
the reader and secure his attention by 
appealing to some of his other in- 
terests—provided, of course, that the 
approach is appropriate and leads di- 
rectly and naturally into a selling 
story. 

I venture to assert that, as a tech- 
nique, the “Economic Man” type of 
advertising has reached the limit of 
its development. It will, doubtless, 
always dominate industrial advertis- 
ing, but there is ample opportunity 
for a parallel development to take 
place along the lines of “humanized” 
industrial advertising—that is to say, 
advertisements that approach the in- 
dustrialist as a human being and not 
as an economic figment. If this devel- 
opment should take place, the adver- 
tising pages of our industrial maga- 
zines would become far more attrac- 
tive to readers than at present. 

It is well to point out, however, 
that those who violate the academic 
canons of any art fall into two 
classes: those who are masters of the 
art, and those who have never sub- 
jected themselves to the discipline 
necessary for such mastery. The first, 
knowing what they are doing and why 
they do it, create new values and 
new canons; the second, knowing 
nothing of the solid foundation lying 
beneath the, apparently, unrestrained 
new technique, never produce any- 
thing that is not puerile. It would, 
therefore, be unwise for those not 
thoroughly versed in the psychology 
of advertising to attempt to leave the 
beaten paths. 
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The Limitations of Advertising | 


Advertising is a potent force but the utmost cannot be| 
expected from poorly planned, inadequate programs 


@ “MANY sins have been commit- 
ted in the name of advertising by men 
who said, ‘it pays to advertise,’ and 
who then 
all the fundamental rules of adver- 


went ahead and violated 


tising.” 

This was the declaration of Harry 
V. Mercer, chairman of the Advertis- 
ing and Sales Promotion Committee 
of the Porcelain Enamel Institute, in 
addressing the annual business session 
of the Cleveland last 
month. Mr. Mercer is advertising 
manager, The American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, O. 

“Advertising is no panacea for dis- 
tribution ills,” Mr. Mercer pointed 
out. “The product must be right, 
the market receptive, the distribution 
channels reasonably clear, and the ad- 


Institute at 


vertiser must realize that unless sea- 
sonal factors intervene the advertising 
should have reasonable continuity. 
“It has been truthfully said that 
no business that cannot succeed with- 
out advertising can succeed with it,” 
he asserted, 
blame for business disappointments is 
wrongly laid at the door of advertis- 


intimating that much 


ing. “A product or service must 
benefit the user, must represent an 
honest value, or no amount of adver- 
tising can help to market it success- 
fully. 

“The highways of advertising are 
littered with the wreckage of fail- 
ures—failures caused by poorly pre- 
pared advertising, misdirected adver- 
tising, and advertising that did not 
keep everlastingly at the job of point- 
ing out the benefits of using the prod- 
uct or service. 

“But these 
that advertising is a waste of money? 
They have not! Good advertising 
goes along doing the job it is designed 
to do.” 

At the same meeting, H. 
Chase, Chicago 
Product Company, urged the institute 


have failures proved 


Dana 
Vitreous Enamel 
to resume its codperative advertising 
and promotion campaign which had 
been canceled earlier in the year. In 
emphasizing the function of advertis- 
ing he said: 

“Selling as it concerns us, in my 
mind, includes all activity that aids 


in moving finished goods into hands 
of users—whether we do it by word 
of mouth, through industry contact, 
at trade shows, through direct mail 
advertising, trade publication space, 





or radio advertising. The method we | 
use is of little concern if we do an| 
effective job—but it seems to me that | 
if we are to do an effective job we 
must have a program of sufficient bal- 
ance between direct selling and pro- 
motion and advertising to move these 
goods in the face of the competition 








we know we must face. 


“It is entirely up to you gentlemen 
as to how effective our selling job will 
be in 1939. 
departments or the promotion section 


All that your own sales 


of the institute can do is try to uti-| 
lize effectively the sales tools you are 
As Harry Mer- 


cer has said, our returns are going to 


willing to give them. 


be in direct proportion to the invest- 
If you 
are going to expect to get a sound 


ment in energy and money. 
‘ 


structure, you Cannot expect to get | 
it by giving your sales force and the 
institute promotion section a tack| 
hammer to work with.” 


Penton Announces Changes 

D. C. Keifer, formerly Western man- 
ager, Power Boating, has been appointed 
advertising representative for Steel in the 
Ohio-Michigan territory succeeding C. N. 
Schmidt who resigned to join the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company. 

W. T. McCall has been named New 
York and Philadelphia representative for 
New Equipment Digest. He was formerly 
Eastern manager, Power Boating. 

Guy Hubbard, associate editor of Ma- 
chine Design since 1936, has been ap- 
pointed machine tool editor of Steel. Mr. 
Hubbard joined the Penton company in 
1930 as an associate editor of Steel, spe- 
cializing on editorial work relating to the 
design, construction and application of 
metalworking machinery. 


Robert E. Clement Dies 


| 
Robert E. Clement, vice-president, on | 





mons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 
New York, and Eastern advertising man- 
ager, American Builder, died Nov. 30, at 
his home at Newton, N. J., following an | 
illness of three weeks. Mr. Clement had | 
served on the staff of American Builder | 
for ten years. 


Whipple & Black Gets New Account | 


Gear Grinding Machine Company, De- 
troit, maker of double-motored tractor- 
truck units, has named Whipple & Black 
to handle its advertising campaign. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 
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Back up 
your sales story 
with 
PERFORMANCE 
PHOTOS 


If your salesmen could show your 
product in actual use, how much 
easier it would be to demonstrate 
its good points and describe its op- 
erations. 

Performance photos enable you, 
in effect to take your prospective 
customers to some other users plant 
...to show your product in actual 
operation. 

They speak a language everyone 
understands and put punch into 
your advertising. : 

Send for illustrated booklet and 
costs. 


Photographic and lilustration Dept. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Technique of Keying Advertising 


By OLIVER G. HENDRICKS 


Vice-President and Director of Ad- 
vertising Sales, Thomas Publishing 
Company, New York. 


@ ADVERTISERS who, for one rea- 
son or another, make a practice of 
keying their advertising will get a 
truer picture of the answer they are 
seeking if they will give a little 
thought to the system they use. 

A “Key” is simply a device for 
tracing inquiries. It must be unob- 
trusive in itself, yet 
enough to be readily identified. Cou- 
pons, though widely used, are so ob- 
vious as to sometimes defeat their own 
purpose. When 
there should be some kind of special 
offer, usually literature, or they are 
likely to encounter reader reluctance 
which may offset, to some degree, nat- 
ural interest in the product adver- 
tised. 

The keyed address, on the other 
hand, takes nothing away from the 
effect of the copy and can be made 
distinctive enough to afford a sure 
check on replies. Keyed addresses, to 
be effective, however, should not con- 
sist merely of a slight change in street 
number. The change should be strik- 
ing enough to command instant no- 
tice by the receiving clerk but nat- 
ural enough not to arouse suspicion 
on the part of the reader. 

The Thomas Publishing Company, 
publisher of Thomas’ Register, Indus- 
trial Equipment News, and Building 
Products, was a pioneer in the promo- 
tion of keyed industrial advertising 
and believes that the use of keys is as 
important to publishers as it is to ad- 
vertisers. In Thomas’ Register today 
there are 3,129 individual advertisers. 
Of these, 88 per cent used keyed copy. 
The value of the system is attested 
by the record. In 1937, the company 
had its biggest year, and business so 
far this year is ahead of 1937. 

We realize, of course, that direct 
inquiries alone usually constitute only 
a minor part of the total value of 
advertising and that in many cases 
direct inquiries are not even contem- 
plated in the type of copy used, or 
otherwise. In other cases, however, 
the inquiry yardstick is important. 

Our experience has demonstrated 
the importance of using suitable keys, 


distinctive 


coupons are used, 
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and an effective technique has been 
developed which gets away from the 
weaknesses of ordinary methods of 
keying addresses. 

The idea is to introduce something 
into the name, or address, of the pros- 
pect, or advertiser, which will attract 
attention as soon as it appears in the 
company’s mail. When the adver- 
tiser is located in a small town, where 
a street address is normally not used, 
a fictitious street address is often em- 
ployed by using the names of com- 
pany executives. Sometimes the key 
is worked into the name of the com- 
pany, as for example the Waterbury 
Button Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
which is keyed by designating it the 
Waterbury Button & Mfg. Company. 

Sometimes the key is found in the 
name of the town or city. Continen- 
tal Diamond Fibre Company, for in- 
stance, is in Newark, Del. In Thomas’ 
Register, Continental’s address is 
North Newark—and when letters 
come in addressed North Newark, 
there is no mistaking where they came 
from. 

In the larger cities there are not 
the same keying possibilities as in 
smaller cities and towns. A change 
of street number is usually the only 
choice—yet a little thought will help 
even in those cases. For example, if 
the street number is 1131, it is better 
to use 1129 rather than 1133. The 








THE DUMORE COMPANY - DEPT. 108-6 . RACINE WIS. 





The "plus performance" copy theme 
of The Dumore Company proved so 
popular that the series was reprinted 
in book form for general distribution. 
Above is one of the pages from the 
campaign which shows the treatment 


29 is out of the 30 series, and is more 
likely to attract attention. If a com- 
pany is on a corner, use the side street 
as an address, rather than the street 
used regularly. If a plant runs 
through from one street to another, 
use the rear address. 

The use of executives’ 
street addresses is probably the most 
successful of all of our keying 
schemes, and the list of those so keyed 
is a long one. Among them might 
be cited the Cleveland Wire Spring 
Company, keyed as Campbell and Lin- 
coln Sts., after the names of the pres- 
ident and the manager of the sheet 
metal department; Chase Brass & Cop- 
per Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
keyed as 1937 Rodney St., after the 
advertising manager, Rodney Chase; 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, O., keyed as Bennett and 
Chappell Sts., after Bennett Chappell, 
vice-president in charge of advertis- 
ing; Crandall Packing Company, Pal- 
myra, N. Y., keyed as Whittaker St., 
after the vice-president and sales man- 
ager. 

Sometimes a special building is in- 
vented to serve as an address, using 
an executive’s name to designate it, as 
in the case of Pratt & Whitney Divi- 
sion of Niles-Bement-Pond, whose ad- 
dress in Thomas’ Register is W. P. 
Kirk Building. 

In the case of Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company, in Waterbury, Conn., 
addresses used in listings are different 
from those in advertisements, and in 
both cases are keyed. 

Although unusual keys have been 
developed for unusual cases, variations 
of street numbers are still used in a 
great majority of instances. When 
circumstances require a more distinc- 
tive change, one of three other meth- 
ods is used. These may be summa- 
rized as follows: Modification of ad- 
vertiser’s name; fictitious street name, 
usually patterned after an executive’s 
name; and modification of city or 
town. 

Since the success of the use of a 
key as a guide depends entirely upon 
the care with which replies are iden- 
tified and tabulated, a special record 
book should be provided in which 
each advertisement’s key is registered, 
and separate listings entered for each 


reply. 
L. L. Hurd Promoted 


L. L. Hurd has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the Buffalo Bolt Com- 
pany. He has been with the company 
since 1934. 


names for 
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IN APPRECIATION 


To THE PuBLIsHER: It is my very 
pleasant duty to transmit herewith 
the resolution which was unanimously 
passed at the annual conference of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, commending the work 





A RESOLUTION PASSED UNANI- 
MOUSLY BY THE NATIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSO- 
CIATION AT ITS ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF MEMBERS, HELD SEpP- 
TEMBER 23, 1938, IN CLEVE- 
LAND, O. 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
members of N.I.A.A. again express 
their thanks to Mr. G. D. Crain, Jr., 
publisher of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING and Advertising Age, and his 
associates, for their unselfish and en- 
thusiastic support and contributions 
to the work of this association. Too 
numerous to mention here, these ser- 
vices have been of immeasurable value 
in furthering the work of the 
N.LA.A. 








done by you in helping make this 
conference an outstanding success, 
and in furthering the aims of the as- 
sociation. 

Such coéperation as yours enables 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association to maintain its full meas- 
ure of service to the industries of the 
nation. 

Therefore, we thank you sincerely. 

ALFRED E. HOHMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, 
Pittsburgh. 


vvy 


FINDS CONTENTS OF 
PRACTICAL VALUE IN WORK 


To THE Eprror: I thought your 
October issue was about as good as 
you could make INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, but the November issue has 
proven much more helpful to us. I 
was especially interested in the article 
on design and how it affects sales. 
The very problem had been brought 


up a day or two previous to receiving 


your publication and the material pre- 
sented proved a great help in putting 
across the point which we had dis- 
cussed with the engineering depart- 
The article on visualizing the 
industrial exhibit also gave us a good 


ment. 


idea for handling our shows. In fact, 
almost every article seemed to fit right 
into our picture, although it was writ- 
ten about another line of products, 
sometimes entirely foreign to the type 
we manufacture. 

Just another way of saying you are 
really doing a swell job with INbus- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 

C. D. DavENPoRT, 
Advertising Manager, Union Steel 
Products Company,‘ Albion, Mich. 


+ Vv 
CLARIFICATION NEEDED 


To THE Eprror: I have read with 
interest your editorial on the sub- 
ject of public relations and the indus- 
trial advertising manager. My con- 
tacts with many industrial advertising 
men has indicated that the greater 
portion of them are finding it very 
difficult to take an active part in the 
confining of policies regarding indus- 
trial relations. 

It is my opinion that most execu- 
tives consider this a management prob- 
lem and that the place of the indus- 
trial advertising manager does not ex- 
tend beyond his duties as an adver- 
tising manager. Without a doubt, 
he should be and is used as far as 
the mechanical preparation is con- 
cerned. 

Your editorial has also brought out 
the thought that there is not a dis- 
tinct understanding between indus- 
trial relations and public relations. It 
seems to me that public relations is 
a subject more apt to be within the 
realm of the advertising manager be- 
cause this comes under the heading of 
prestige or good-will advertising. 

The matter of industrial relations, 
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ELMER'S GONE FISHING! 





HE HAS TIME TO FISH 
SINCE HE FOUND HE 
COULD COVER THE 


“ECONOMIC BUYING AND 
SPECIFYING POWER” 


OF THE ANNUAL 


$2,000,000,000.00 


HIGHWAY MARKET 
WITH ONE PUBLICATION 


ROADS STREETS 


A GILLETTE PUBLICATION @ CHICAGO 











NOW 


IS THE 
TIME— 


to bring forward 
sound ideas for im- 
proving Product or 
Sales Methods in 
the Coal Industry. 
Once more ac- 
tivity in the Coal 
Industry is on the 
upgrade. Cash in 
on this upward 
trend by putting 
your advertising 
message in 


~~ 


gale 


= BLACK DIAMOND 





NEW YORK—Whitehall! Bidg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 
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in my opinion, is restricted entirely to 
relations between the management and 
its employes. Would it not have been 
much better for the industrial adver- 
tising manager to become interested in 
industrial relations prior to the pres- 
ent existing conditions? It would have 
been much easier for him to become 
interested and take an active part in 
this activity before this subject had 
reached its vital important stage ex- 
isting now. 

If the industrial advertising mana- 
ger should take it upon himself to 
become interested in personnel man- 
agement, he immediately becomes a 
personnel manager and therefore is 
handling two jobs at the same time. 
Assuming that he desires to do this, 
it is my suggestion that he wait un- 
til there are no existing problems and 
then establish himself, because at that 
time there will not be so much active 
interest by the management and it will 
be much easier for him to show his 
ability. 

I believe that if this confusion of 
understanding of industrial relations 
and public relations be clarified, that 
the industrial advertising managers 
will not invite trouble by intention- 
ally taking over the duties of some 
If he 


diligently handles the public relations 


other department or executive. 


job he will be doing an excellent job 
for his company. 
E. J. GOES, 
Advertising Manager, Koehring 
Company, Milwaukee. 


7, wv 


SUPPORTS THE COPY CHASERS 
To THI 


the reasons why I derive such enjoy- 
ment from INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is 


Eprror: I believe one of 


the fact that with each succeeding is- 
sue something is said that provokes 
thought and stirs me to “do something 
about it.” I am not going to try to 
conceal the fact that I have waited 
rather anxiously the receipt of my 
copy of INpusTRIAL MARKETING 
which would reflect the opinions of 
The Copy Chasers following review 
of the prize winning N.I.A.A. panels. 

Not having been one of the recip- 
ients of the prizes in 1938, I think I 
can speak with a mind wide open 
when I say that I subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the decision handed down 
by The Chasers. I was particularly 
impressed with their opening state- 
ment wherein they said in part and 
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inferred in balance that to too great 
extent the judging seemed to be based 
on art, layout, typography and too 
little from the standpoint of whether 
the advertising would tend to sell 
goods. 

Their views are taken very serious- 
ly in this department and we believe 
the net result has been more effective 
and sales inducing Truscon advertis- 
ing. 

RicHarpD P. Dopps, 
Manager, Advertising and Sales 
Promotion, Truscon Steel Company, 
Youngstown, O. 


7’ Vv Y¥ 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, 1928 


To THE Eprror: I have been clean- 
ing out some old files and thought 
that you might be interested in the 
attached letter which I have been 
saving for the last ten years. 

Mito E. Smirn, 
Advertising Manager, Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Company, Chicago. 





— 














The letterhead, printed in green, fea- 
tures the names of the engineer, fire- 
man, conductor and crew members 


THE LETTER 
En route, train No. 33, 
From conductor's waybills, 
November 14, 1928. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
Ellenville, Miss 
Gentlemen: 
Good morning! My name is Nicely. 
I am an engineer on the GME&N R. R. 
and am looking for more business. I 
have engine 253 on fast freights No. 33 
& 34 between Jackson, Tenn., and Louis- 
ville, Miss., a distance of 188 miles, which 
we make in less than ten hours’ actual 
running time. The above picture» was 
taken just south of Jackson while we were 
right on time—as usual. This is one of 
the second largest Decapod type locomo- 
tive in the United States. 


No. 33 today has RI 92846, iron, 


shipped by you from Washington, IIL, 
consigned to you at Ellenville, Miss., rout- 
ed CRIP CB&Q, GM&N NONE. This 
car was received from the CB&Q at Pa- 
ducah, Ky., today and will be delivered 
to the NONE at Laurel, Miss., about 2:15 
PM tomorrow. 

I just want you to know that your busi- 
ness is carefully handled while directly 
under our charge and is looked after in 
accordance with statements made by our 
Traffic representatives. I can vouch for 
the fairness of this company's dealings 
with you and assure you that everyone 
on this Railroad from the President down 
to the trackman, as well as the train and 
engine crews, appreciate your good busi- 
ness. May it always be “GOOD.” 

Yours very truly, 
A. B. Nicely, Engineer, 
Yo GME&N, Jackson, Tenn. 


vvy 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT IN ADVERTISING JOB 


To tHe Eprror: My compliments 
and congratulations to you on the 
editorial entitled, ‘Advertising or 
Public Relations,” which appeared in 
your November issue. 

Having had some very interesting 
personal experiences with the question 
of public relations, I agree with you 
wholeheartedly in everything you have 
said. From these actual experiences, 
it is obvious to me that public rela- 
tions fundamentally is a full-time job 
for a man specializing in that type 
of work. I know too that advertising 
is a full-time job for anyone who ex- 
pects to make any progress in sales 
and advertising work. Your statement 
that the advertising manager may be 
able to assist with some of the pub- 
lic relations work if called upon to 
do so, is exactly, in my opinion at 
least, the position in which the ad- 
vertising manager can do his best 
work. 

For the last couple of years I have 
felt that a big mistake was being 
made by urging advertising managers 
to use public relations as a stepping 
stone. It’s my opinion that if an ad- 
vertising man can’t get any place in 
his organization on the merits of the 
job he is doing from a sales and ad- 
vertising standpoint, he will have one 
heck of a job doing it from the pub- 
lic relations angle. There is already 
too much misconception of what this 
public relations job amounts to, and 
in my opinion, advertising managers 
are extremely ill-advised if they stick 
their noses into it, when a great many 
executives who are spending their en- 
tire lives at it, and a great many ex- 
ecutives who are spending about fifty 
or sixty per cent of their time on the 
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problem, still don’t know what it is 
all about. 

What we need are more editorials 
like this which encourage the adver- 
tising man to do his job so as to pro- 
people, 
which, after all, may be one of the 


vide more work for more 
methods of solving the public rela- 
tions problem. 

I hope you won’t mind my ve- 
hemence on this subject, but it is one 
which is extrmeely close to my heart. 

Louis J. Orr, 

Manager, Advertising Department, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 


a ae 
JUDGING N.I.A.A. PANELS 


To THE Eprror: Please accept this 
letter as my addition to the expres- 
sions of congratulations you must 
have received from _ product-buyer- 
minded individuals who have read The 
Copy Chasers’ analysis of the prize- 
winning advertising panels at the 
N.LA.A. When The Copy Chasers 
said that it was an art exhibit and 
that copy had nothing to do with it, 
they answered squarely a question that 
has been troubling me ever since you 
told me of the parallel between the 
judgments of the laymen and the pro- 
fessionals. 

Based on the difference between 
what laymen and professionals appar- 
ently count as good advertising, use- 
ful facts helpful to the man who 
must read many advertisements each 
month to glean data on his produc- 
tion or engineering or purchasing job, 
as against pure display and scientific 
layout, I just could not see how it 
would be possible for the two juries 
to be even close, unless the profes- 
sionals happened to be production of 
engineering or purchasing graduates. 
However, as The Copy Chasers point- 
ed out, there was no contest so far as 
judging copy was concerned and the 
whole subject is back to where it start- 
ed except, to my mind, for one very 
important point. 

This exception point lies in the fact 
that The Copy Chasers have recog- 
nized the failing in the judging job 
whether the judging is done by pro- 
fessionals or laymen. They also have 
established through your “O.K. As 
Inserted” what I believe to be the first 
step in promoting good copy . . . to 
dig up its weaknesses and spread them 
out where they can be seen, recognized 
and studied. This step is almost an ex- 
act parallel, interestingly enough, to 


the initial activity on the part of every 
efficiency expert in the old days when 
the start was made in organizing 
plant operations. 


They 


Copy Chasers, that they have more 


have demonstrated, 
than a fair share of the layman or 
plant-man knowledge, however pro- 
fessional they may have become. Oth- 
erwise they could not talk the plant 
man’s language as they have been do- 
ing or take his side and his interests 
as they have done so excellently ever 
since “O.K. As Inserted” was start- 
ed. The N.IA.A. 
very constructive move, in my hum- 
ble opinion, by appointing The Copy 
Chasers as the judges at the annual 
advertising exhibit. Certainly I would 
agree that they are qualified to repre- 
sent both layman and professional. I 
cannot think of any group that would 
know better what the advertisement 
reader wants and needs and what the 
advertising writer is up against. 

Of course, first of all you need 
agreement by the N.I.A.A. that the 
type of advertising your Copy Chasers 
like is the type that would form the 
basis for the exhibit 
What? Here’s my suggestion. 

Pull reprints of the typical Copy 
Chaser chapter from your good publi- 
Secure a list of representative 


would make a 


judging. So 


cation. 
individuals to whom industrial adver- 
tising is directed. Mail the reprint to 
them and simply ask them for an 
opinion. Then print a composite of 
what you will receive and mail it to 
the members of the N.LA.A. I'll bet 
if you do this that The Copy Chasers 
will be invited to act as judges for 
the next exhibit. 


W. E. Irisn, 
Editor, Industrial Equipment News, 
New York. 
vvy 


RE THE MDB 

To tHE Eprror: May I take this 
early opportunity to tell you what a 
fine job you fellows have again done 
on your “Market Data Book Num- 
ber” of INpuUsTRIAL MARKETING? I 
took the copy which you were good 
enough to send me home last evening, 
and thumbed through it rather care- 
fully. 

The copies which you have sent to 
this division will receive very wide 
use. We are indebted to you. Thanks. 

Witrorp L. Waite, 

Chief, Marketing Research Division, 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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PUT AHO 
INAT 


Whatever your selling program 
is, it will be more effective for 
the hooks we can help you put 
in it—the new points just a little 
sharper. Let us tell you of the 
“hooks” we have developed for 
our present clientele—over a 
' score of conservative manufac- 
' turers selling nationally and in- 
ternationally. Tell your secre- 
' tary to arrange an appointment 
to see “Hooks,” a presentation 
which explains fully. 


EVANS 


~ ASSOCIATES, INC 
225 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 
e CHICAGO ° 


iS ADVERTISING e SALES PROMOTION 
Es MARKETING @e MANAGEMENT 
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Words and illustrations often fail to 
convey important sales impressions which 
can be fully interpreted only with 
ACTION. 

Add to your sales programs the 
dynamic appeal of movies. DeVry pro- 
jectors, and the DeVry INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT can help you. 
Send us your problems. We'll be glad 
to give constructive suggestions. 





Challenger, 16mm. 
Sound-on-Film Projec- 
tor. NOW GREATLY 
REDUCED IN COST. 


DeVAY CORPORATION 


MAIN PLANT and GENERAL OFFICE 


1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE e CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 














This unusual folder is designed to sell the reader on the quality of the product 
featured without prejudice because of the price saving which is not revealed to 


the reader until 


e breaks the seal which holds the last fold of the circular 


To Reconcile Quality and Price 


@ MANUFACTURERS are often 
faced with difficulty in presenting a 
product which features both quality 
and price savings, the difficulty lying 
in the reconciliation of these usually 
opposed features. 

William H. Rorer, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, recently faced such a problem in 
offering a local anesthetic to the dental 
field. The product featured quality 
which met every professional stand- 
ard, yet its price represented consid- 
erable savings over others on the mar- 
ket. However, since the nature of 
the dental profession makes quality 
by far the most important considera- 
tion in the selection of anesthetics, the 
offering of such a product at a lower 
price might actually deter its sale. 
How to present this lower priced an- 
esthetic without raising skepticism as 
to its performance, yet making its 
price advantages apparent? 

To reconcile these two opposites, 
the following unique announcement 
folder was devised. 

The cover establishes that a good 
anesthetic possesses two chief essen- 
tials. The first of these—unimpeach- 
amplified at 
length; seven specific points of per- 


able quality—is then 
formance, manufacture, etc., are out- 
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lined; the Rorer product is shown to 
amply meet all these conditions. 

The second essential is concealed 
beneath a sealed fold, to be broken 
only after the first part of the mes- 
sage has been read. Upon breaking 
the seal, this essential is revealed as a 
“price which does not penalize the 
careful dentist.” The reader is ad- 
vised to note “the prices quoted be- 
low.” Thus the dentist is himself 
left to make price comparisons and 
calculate what he can save through 
purchasing the Rorer anesthetic al- 
ready proved to meet quality stand- 
ards. In this manner, quality is given 
proper emphasis—skepticism is allayed 
before it has a chance to arise—price is 
subordinated, yet is guaranteed atten- 
tion by the novel expedient of focus- 
ing reader curiosity on what lies be- 
neath the sealed fold. 

Designed conservatively in keeping 
with the profession it approached, this 
folder was prepared through the joint 
efforts of the Rorer advertising de- 
partment and the creative skill of the 
Franklin Printing Company. 





Tebben Made Sales Manager 

John D. Tebben has been appointed 
sales manager, metallurgical division, P. R. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., Indianapolis. 


Industrial 
expositions 








Dec. 5-10. Automotive Service Industries 
Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


Dec. 5-10. Motor and Equipment Whole- 
salers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


Dec. 5-10. 13th National Exposition of 
Power & Mechanical Engineering, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Dec. 9. National Association of Direct 
Selling Companies, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. J. M. George, 106 W. 3rd St., 
Winona, Minn. 

Dec. 12-15. National Association of Coin- 
operated Machine Manufacturers, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Jan. 16-19. Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning Exhibit, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


Jan. 23-27. Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Box 430, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Jan. 25-27. Annual Conventions, National 
Sand & Gravel Assn. and National 
Ready-Mixed Concrete Assn., Nether- 
lands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 951 Mun- 
sey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1. Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Assn., Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 1735 14th 
St., Washington, D. C 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2. Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers Association, New York. 


261 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 

Feb., 1939. National School Supplies and 
Equipment Association, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 7-9. Concrete Industries Exposition, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. 

Mar. 7-10. The American Road Build- 
ers’ Association Convention and High- 
way Exhibit, San Francisco. 952 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 7-10. Packaging Exposition, New 
York. 232 Madison Ave., New York. 

Mar. 13-16. National Railway Appliance 
Association, Chicago. 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Mar. 14-18. Second annual Machine and 
Tool Progress Exhibition, Convention 
Hall, Detroit. 2567 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit. 

Apr. 3-8. Southern Textile Exposition, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Apr. 17-21. Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
Philadelphia. 925 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston. 

Apr. 24-29. Oil World Exposition, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 414 Petroleum Bldg., 
Houston, Texas. 

May 22-25. National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Fairmont and Mark 
Hopkins Hotels, San Francisco. 

May 24-26. Association of Gas Appli- 
ance and Equipment Manufacturers, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

June, 1939. American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, Oil and Gas Division, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. 

June 14-17. Radio Parts Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago. 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR NOVEMBER ISSUES OF 


INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies, and have 
standard 7x10-inch type page. 


— —Pages—— 
Industrial Group 1938 1937 
American Builder ....... 54 70 
American Machinist (bi-w) *271 252 
Architectural Forum ..... 93 110 
Architectural Record .... 68 67 
Automotive Industries (w) *134 79 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) ... 111 *113 
Brick & Clay Record .... 719 8386423 
Bus Transportation ...... 75 97 
Ceramic Industry ........ 734 =F 42 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering .......... 186 *293 
Civil Engineering ........ 14 27 
SN sek cache ita a 56 89 
Confectioners Journal .... 37 35 
Construction Methods and 

Equipment (834x12) .. 48 62 
SMA hig 44d wamenes 79 89 
Diesel Progress (8x11). 26 35 
Electric Light & Power... 40 59 
Electrical South ......... 21 35 
Electrical West .......... 24 37 
Electrical World (bi-w)... 129 171 
Engineering © Mining 

DE eXhnas Cnanehas 77 74 
Engineering News-Record 

Oy ganas eae 152 19) 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance ......... 146 180 
Food Industries ......... 54 75 
Ee 36 45 
Heating, Piping ©& Air 

Conditioning ......... 54 83 
Heating ©& Ventilating 

er ert 32 41 
Hitchcock’s Machine Tool 

Blue Book (414x614).. F134 F196 
Industrial Power (414x634) 55 74 
The Iron Age (w) ...... 7270 +354 
Machine Design ........ 39 59 
oo =e *191 169 
Manufacturers Record ... 40 61 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review ...... *73 «=*78 
Mass Transportation ..... 8 19 
Metal Industry ......... *40 0 0=— 4] 
Metal Progress .......... 57 65 
Metals & Alloys ........ 42 48 
Mill @ Factory ......... 102. 150 
eee 79 102 
Modern Machine Shop 

CREED cock connect 151 203 
National Petroleum News 

SR hero eel tal *48147 126 
National Provisioner (w). *151 *180 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

rere *+261 *+292 
Oil Weekly (w) ........ *179 200 
The Paper Industry and 

PUOOT WEE we xccknces 71 70 
The Paper Mill (w) +70 = $81 
Paper Trade Journal (w). +105 +*142 
2). 33 4] 
a gO +52 457 
a eee 129 171 
Power Plant Engineering. 66 94 
Practical Builder (1014x15) 8 8 
|” RRR A eres 43 59 





Business Advertising 
Situation Improves 





@ THE TREND of advertising volume 
in industrial and trade papers showed an 
improved tone in November and the best 
relative condition compared with last year 
since June issues. Seventy industrial pub- 
lications reported the loss compared with 
November, 1937, issues at 18.02 per cent, 
placing the total business for the eleven- 








——Pages—— 

1938 1937 

Product Engineering ..... 93 106 

Railway Age (w) ....... 134 164 
Railway Purchases & 

ne ee ee 41 54 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 

Manufacturer ......... *87 *112 
Roads & Streets ........ 33 38 
Rock Products ......... +43 «+60 
Southern Power Journal.. 28 35 
eae alia 150 *$245 
Telephone Engineer ..... 22 24 
Telephony (w) ......... +64 74 
(4 eee 106 153 
Water Works & Sewerage 24 28 
Water Works Engineering 

NT arin a a aurea aes 56 61 
Welding Engineer ...... 19 27 
Western Construction News 59 65 
The Wood Worker ...... 32 40 

Pe eee 5.657 6,900 

Trade Group 
American Artisan ....... 45 65 
American Druggist ...... 56 69 
American Exporter ...... 160 215 
Automobile Trade Journal. *59 38 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 4131 4149 
Building Supply News ... 26 2§ 
Commercial Car Journal .. *109 137 
Domestic Engineering .... 55 91 
Farm Implement News 

eee ere 54 79 
Hardware Age (bi-w) ... 103 130 
Jewelers’ Circular-The Key- 

Ce . ctnkiaberaewe wn 73 87 
Mida’s Criterion .......0. 20 45 
DE énennudeneawn ue 170 184 
ee ff Pe ee 38 49 
Motor World Wholesale. . 79 74 
National Grocers Bulletin. 40 45 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 

JOUENEE .ccccsvccecces 34 54 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

ME iAcipeéesnceeaatees 54 58 
Southern Hardware ...... 44 53 
Sporting Goods Journal... 14 39 

;. eer rr 1,364 1,687 

Class Group 
Advertising A ge (w) 

C1OF4R1F) cccccccceces 81 145 
American Funeral Director. 66 57 
American Restaurant ..... 44 60 
Hospital Management ... 13 18 
Hotel Management ...... 52 85 
Modern Hospital ........ 78 94 
Modern Medicine (434x734) 64 76 
Nation’s Schools ........ 29 37 
Oral Hygiene (374x6 13/16) 106 108 
Trafic World (w) ...... 54 63 

reer eT 587 743 


*Includes special issue. +Includes classi- 


fied advertising. §Last 
tFive issues. 





issue estimated. 


month period down only 14.92 per cent. 

The trade group, represented by twenty 
papers, likewise registered a check in the 
downward trend with a decrease of busi- 
ness in November issues of 19.15 per cent 
against those of the same month a year 


ago. 
was off 15.56 per cent. 


The volume for the eleven months 


The class group did not fare so well. 
Business in November issues was down 
twenty-one per cent and for the period to 
date off 16.47 per cent against 1937. 
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ndustrial Advertis- 

ing results assured by 

competent market 

analyses checked by 

constant, active field 
work. 











SPENCER W. CURTISS, INC 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 
some 2,000 of them in all these 


fields—prompltly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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The Anglo-American Trade Agreement 


By GEORGE E. QUISENBERRY 


Consulting Editor, "Ingenieria Inter- 
nacional,"" New York 


@ WITH the trade 
agreements with the United Kingdom 
and Canada, three- 
fifths of our foreign trade is now 
within the sphere of the reciprocal 
trade program of Secretary Hull. This 
is the measure of our recovery from 
the effects of the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
law. Nations that purchase more 
than half of our exported goods have 
granted a moratorium on prohibitive 


signing ot 


approximately 


duties and have given guarantees of 
normal international commerce. There 
can be little doubt of the tremendous 
long range value of this accomplish- 
ment. ; 

Concessions by Canada cover 
products that aggregate seventy-four 
per cent of our exports to the Do- 
minion, which amounted to $241,- 
000,000 in 1937. About one-third 
of these concessions apply to articles 
that had less exemption, or none at 
all, under the previous Canadian trade 
agreement. The definite binding of 
the 174% per cent duty on motor ve- 
hicles, subject to legislative increase 
under the terms of the former treaty, 
is one of the most important provi- 
sions from the American point of 
view. 

The immediate effect of the new 
British pact will be known only after 
it has had a chance to demonstrate its 
potency in actual operation. Experts 
are in general agreement that advan- 
tages are divided equitably between 
the contracting nations, and that 
neither has been a principal beneficiary 
at the expense of the other. 

London has made a number of im- 
portant concessions in the industrial 
field. Tariffs have been cut from 
twenty to fifteen per cent ad valorem 
on electrical machinery and appliances 
averaging $2,500,000 in annual ex- 
port volume, and the same reduction 
has been applied to certain machinery 
in the textile, glass working, air con- 
ditioning, and packaging groups. 

The present twenty per cent duty 
has been bound against increase in the 
case of air and gas compressors, elec- 
trical and portable pneumatic tools, 
boiler injectors, paper and board mak- 
other items. 


ing machinery among 
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Duties on tractors are either bound or 
reduced, and there has been a reduc- 
tion on certain staple types of 
iron and steel bolts, hand tools, and 
transmission belting. 

Among the Crown Colonies includ- 
ed in the treaty with the United King- 
dom, Newfoundland made 
sions on a variety of products, includ- 
ing tools and hardware, electrical ap- 
paratus, machinery, and automobiles. 
Twenty colonies lowered their prefer- 
ential rates against American automo- 
biles and thirteen others bound present 
rates against increase. The bindings 
of present duties on automobiles in 
both the English and the Canadian 
treaties are of the utmost value to the 
industry in the United States. 


conces- 


The fact that there is a large mar- 
ket in England for products benefited 
by the new schedules supports the be- 
lief that our exports of industrial 
equipment and supplies will be in- 
creased substantially as a direct result 
of the treaty. Probable indirect bene- 
fits include (1) improvement of the 
exchange situation between the two 
greatest which 
will make it easier to carry on for- 
eign trade with all the world; and 
(2) facilitation of agreements with 
self-governing British Dominions, such 
as Australia, New Zealand, South Af- 
rica, and India, which are not yet 
within the Reciprocal Trade circle, as 
well as with a few Latin American 


commercial nations, 


republics that remain in the category 
of outsiders. 


[CONTINUFD FROM Pace 15] 


Westinghouse Catalog 


gotten, each Westinghouse salesman 
was supplied with identification stick- 
ers carrying his name, address and 
telephone number. On his first call 
after distribution of the catalog, he 
asked for his customer’s copy and in- 
serted a sticker on the inside cover. 
This sticker not only adds the personal 
touch to each copy of the catalog, 
but also it may save the customer’s 
time when he has occasion to call or 
write the salesman. 


Why Have a Bound Catalog? 

This new bound catalog does not 
replace the sectional catalogs used by 
Westinghouse for the last six years, 


but it does permit a much wider dis- 
tribution of information on Westing- 
house products than is economically 
practical by sectional catalogs. Fur- 
thermore, there is a preference for a 
bound volume, as determined by sur- 
veys, on the part of many customers 
who do not require the exact price 
and other detailed information that is 
included 
catalogs. 

All information is included in one 
handy bound volume, thus eliminating 
the filing problem as well as doubt as 
to whether a section is the latest issue. 

When sectional catalogs only were 
available, the mailing lists undoubt- 
edly included many individuals whose 
needs would be served adequately by 
a bound volume. On the other hand, 
there are customers who will still re- 
quire some sectional catalogs for the 
latest and most complete information 
on certain lines of apparatus, and yet 
their needs on all other products can 
be satisfied by a bound catalog. Cus- 
tomers can thus be supplied with 
catalogs designed for maximum usa- 
bility and best suited to their individ- 
ual requirements. 

The catalog was printed with a 
blue-black ink on a sixty-pound white 
enamel stock. It is a case bound vol- 
ume covered with black cloth printed 
Westinghouse 


in the loose-leaf sectional 


in orange, the usual 


color combination. The press run was 


82,000 copies. 


McDonald New President of CCA 


J. N. McDonald, advertising manager, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, has 
been elected president, Controlled Circula- 
tion Audit, Inc., succeeding E. N. Downs, 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. Frank L. 
Avery was re-elected managing director. 

Joseph M. Grafhs, Golfdom, and Wil- 
liam A. Wolff, Western Electric Company, 
have been re-elected vice president and 
secretary, respectively. L. C. Fletcher, 
Electrical Manufacturing, succeeds S. W. 
Dean, Jr., J. Walter Thompson Company, 


as treasurer. 


Publish History of Marketing 


“Milestones of Marketing,” by George 
Burton Hotchkiss, professor of market- 
ing, New York University, has been pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, New 
York. The book is a brief history of the 
evolution of market distribution. Mr. 
Hotchkiss traces the most important steps 
in the evolution of marketing and in this 
way provides a background for a better 
understanding and appraisal of distribu- 
tive methods. The price of the book is 
$2.50 per copy. 


Stankey Joins "Traffic World" 

Emil G. Stankey has joined the adver- 
tising staff of The Traffic World with 
headquarters in Chicago. He was for- 
merly promotion manager for The Inland 
Printer. 
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N.1 A. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





T.P.A. Adds Forty-four 
New Members in Drive 


Thirty-three active and eleven associate 
members were added by the Technical 
Publicity Association, New York, in a 


membership drive which closed last ‘month. 
The campaign was under the direction of 

Harold Rudd, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. The first prize was won by the 
team captained by Rudolph A. Langer, 
American Metal Market 

The chapter's evening meeting last 
month featured a twin movie bill includ- 


ing “Word Magic,” of Elmer Wheeler 


fame, and “How to Remember Names and 
Faces,” a Borden and Busse dramatiza- 
tion. Allan Brown, Bakelite Corporation, 
acted as commentator. 
Copy Should Tell Reader 
What He Wants to Know 

The decision to purchase practically 


every article which is bought in the indus- 
trial field costing $500 or more is made 
by an individual whom representa- 
tives of the vendor companies never see, 
R. E. Harrison, vice-president in charge of 


sales 


sales, Chambersburg Engineering Com- 
pany, Chambersburg, Pa., told the Eastern 
fndustrial Advertisers, Philadelphia, last 


month. For that reason, he said, advertis- 
ing should be a little more factual, a little 
more precise, and a little more discerning 
as to what this person who buys, really 
wants, rather than what the advertiser 
thinks he ought to want. 

It is a common error, he cautioned, to 
over estimate the I. Q. of one’s advertising 
audience. The important thing is not what 
you understand as a result of conversation 
or presentation, but that which your 
listener understands. 


Buyers Pipe Story 
Told to Pittsburgh 


Organization of an industrial sales pro- 
motion department to provide a positive 
check for new markets and then promote 
those markets, both among prospective cus- 
tomers and within the company organiza- 
tion, was described by G. B. Cushing, sales 
promotion manager, A. M. Byers Com- 
pany, at a meeting last month of the Pitts- 
burgh Industrial Advertising Council. 

Mr. Cushing stated that every order for 
wrought iron pipe or sheets received by his 
company is checked to disclose the use to 
which the material will be put. If it is 
a new application, this lead is used as the 
basis of an investigation to determine ad- 
vantages and develop sales points. These 
findings are broadcast through business 
paper and direct mail advertising to other 
concerns which may «ave similar use for 
wrought iron 

The market is promoted throughout the 
company’s sales organization in its house 
organ. At the same time, technical news 
articles on the subject are released to busi- 
ness papers in the interested fields. If 
this activity produces sufficient inquiries 
to prove the market worthwhile, a more 
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extensive advertising campaign is con- 
ducted. By this time, a bulletin is pre- 
pared on the subject to supplement the 
personal replies to inquiries. Salesmen are 
aided in the personal development of the 
market in their territories and are kept 
supplied with sales arguments through the 
company’s confidential bulletins. 

Byer’s engineering service department to 
which salesmen and customers can refer 
for specific data also was described by Mr 
Cushing as a material aid to the sales pro- 
motion department. 

The company's salesmen are friendly 
toward its advertising because each is an 
advertising representative in the field who 
helps collect the information for the adver- 
t'sing, and thus is made to realize that it 
is designed to help him and that he has 


had a part in its development. 
Mr. Cushing's talk was the first of a 
long series of educational discussions 


scheduled by the chapter, one objective of 
which will be to inform the younger men 
in advertising and sales promotion work. 


Chicago Gets Pointers 
On Art of Persuasion 


Find out how a normal buyer buys, then 
sell him in that same natural way. That 
was the advice of Benjamin Franklin Bills, 
head of a sales training organization bear- 
ing his name, in a talk before the Engi- 
neering Advertisers Association, Nov. 14, 
on “Persuasion Makes the World Go 
“Round.” Mr. Bills showed a sound mo- 
tion picture which illustrated the applica- 
tion of the principles he advocated. 

Five steps to a successful sale, Mr. Bills 
asserted, should include (1) parallel com- 
parison; (2) suggestion advancing the ap- 
peal of the proposal and then the proposal 
itself; (3) explanation, detailing how 
sound and how important it is; (4) con- 
firmation, emphasizing where true, when 
true and who says so; (5) conclusion. 
Preceding these steps are two foundation 
or preliminary steps in which the sales- 
man assembles and organizes data for his 
sales presentation. 

The persuasion method of negotiating 
and selling, according to Mr. Bills, is 
founded on the premise that if one is suc- 
cessful in holding off a prospect's “No” 
until he is made ready to say “Yes,” the 
chances for making the sale are greatly 
increased. There is a crying need, he 
said, for a method to give a salesman that 
will heln to better organize his presenta- 
tion so that the few moments he actually 
has in the presence of the prospect may 
be used most effectively 

These principles may be anplied to ad- 
vertising by having the headline draw the 
parallel of comnarison with the reader's 
interests and problems and developing the 
other steps in the copy. 


Milwaukee Advertisers Hear 
Several on Budgets 


Several versions of selling management 
on increased advertising budgets were pre- 
sented at the November meeting of the 
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Indications are that 1939 will 
be a year of great activity in 
industry. 


the steel Companies 
who manufacture equipment 
for use in the steel plants should 
take every advantage of con- 
tacting this market. 

For over twenty-six years, 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT has successfully con- 
veyed the sales story of the 
equipment manufacturers to the 
buying power in the steel plants. 

Your company should be rep- 
resented in its advertising pages. 


Write for copy of new eight- 
page booklet, telling why BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT can 
help you in contacting the buying 
power of the steel plants. 


STEEL PUBLIGATIONS.. 


PITTSBURGH, 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
at 















































Plan to be represented in 
the January Annual Review 
Issue of HEAT TREAT- 
ING AND FORGING. 
This issue will include, in 
addition to a complete re- 
view of progress in heat 
treating and forging during 


1938, a description of a 
prominent agricultural im- 
plement manufacturing 
plant. 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Stanley A. Knisely, advertising manager, Republic Steel Corporation, Cleve- 
land, admires a handsome scroll carrying over 100 signatures of members of 
the Industrial Marketers of Cleveland which was presented to him upon 
retirement from the presidency of the organization in order to give full 
attention to his new post as president of the National Industrial Advertisers 


Association to which he was 


Milwaukee Association of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers 

Discounting the advertising budget 
based on a fixed percentage of sales vol- 
ume, Francis O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Com- 
pany, revealed in verbal and graph form 
the advantages of a budget curve which 
follows the contour of the sales expense 
curve. Using a plant with a million dol- 
lar capacity as an example, Mr. Wyse illus- 
trated how the sales expense rated at 
eleven per cent when business was at a 
peak and seventeen per cent when business 
dropned to $300,000. Advertising is a 
sales expense, so why not apportion your 
budget accordingly, he suggested. 

W. D. Murphy, Sloan Valve Company, 
Chicago, gave factual, useful and interest- 
ing data on fixed and variable advertising, 
sales, engineering and operating costs and 
how they are controlled by detailed month- 
ly reports in the value of having access to 
the company's cost books, of comparing 
sales with related product business activi- 
ties and building prestige by having estab- 
lished advertising appropriations approved. 

Stuart G. Phillips, Dole Valve Com- 
pany, Chicago, delved into the basic def- 
inition of budgets and presented case his- 
tories of his seven point approach on hav- 
ing advertising budgets approved. Take 
time to write your facts to your superiors, 
he said, and expect a written ren'v. Let 
salesmen lend their cry for printed bulle- 
tins and advertisement helps and don't 
continually make demands for additional 
expenditures to force promotional mate- 
rial on them, he advised. 

Van B. Hooper introduced the follow- 
ing six new members to the Milwaukee 
group: R. Gordon Owen, Bradley Wash- 
fountain Company; David J. Byrnes, 
Hein-Werner Motor Parts Corporation, 
Waukesha, Wis.; George A. Smith, Snap- 
On Tools Corporation, Kenosha, Wis.; 
G. M. Guilbert, Twin Disc Clutch Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis.; J. M. Higgins, Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Company, Clintonville, 
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elected 


at the Cleveland conference 


Wis.; and Ralph Diehl, National Enamel- 
ing and Stamping Company 


Public Relations 
Begin at Home 


Public relations and advertising should 
be codrdinated at every possible point, 
James W. Irwin, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, emphasized in his talk, “Advertising 
and Public Relations Begin at Home,” last 
month before the Industrial Marketers of 
Cleveland. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “that phase 
of advertising, usually termed institutional 
advertising, is definitely a responsibility, if 
not a function of the public relations di- 
rector or the management official, whatever 
his title, who has jurisdiction over public 
relations Its value in building mass 
impressions, of telling industry's story in 
the right way, should not be underesti- 
mated. If institutional advertising is not 
doing the job today, the blame can be 
placed at home with you and with me 


Jersey Marketers View 
Sales Training Films 


That motion pictures pave the way for 
sales was demonstrated last month before 
the Industrial Marketers of New. Jersey, 
through the showing of films sponsored by 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Calco Chemical 
Company, and Audio Vision, Inc. 

“This film is worth $500,000 to us. 
Showing of the movie has broken down 
resistances of long standing. An old sales 
story, even though it is well told is never 
ettective. Recently formed impressions, 
and especially visual ones, are more vivid 
and with their dramatic freshness result 
in sales,” said John Coakley, advertising 
manager, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., in in- 
troducing his film “Storage Battery 
Power.” Augmenting this alm was a in- 
stallation type movie “Giants at Work” 
which demonstrated the power of this type 
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of presentation in selling industrial equip- 
ment. 

The place that sound-slide filme occu- 
om in industrial selling was forcibly 

rought to the attention of the New Jer- 

sey members by Alan R. Fernald of Audio 
Vision of N. Y. His sales training in 
film—*“Take the ICE Out of PRICE”-— 
showed the value of basic sales knowledge. 
Through the courtesy of Edward Nettle- 
ton, advertising manager, Calco Chemical 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J., the group 
saw a film which dramatized that com- 
pany’s efforts in producing color dyes for 
industry. 

Harry M. Carroll, advertising manager, 
Hyatt Bearings, has been appointed chair- 
man of the finance committee of N.I.A.A. 
and vice-chairman of the activities com- 
mittee, and Kenneth W. Bailey, advertis- 
ing manager, Thomas A. Edison's Primary 
Battery Division, chairman of N.LA.A.’s 
new chapter development committee, it 
was announced last night. 


Boston Listens to Hiller 
on Photography 


Technical Advertising Association, Bos- 
ton, devoted its November meeting to the 
subject of photography and listened to in- 
teresting episodes by Lejaren A. Hiller, 
vice-president, Underwood & Underwood. 
Mr. Hiller explained how many studio 
shots are made to depict remote settings 
which otherwise would be costly to cet. 
The chapter has added five new members. 


Toledo Hears Grinton 
on Public Relations 


Harry M. Grinton, vice-president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
talked on “Public Relations” before the 
Toledo Industrial Advertisers last month. 
Mr. Grinton explained the editorial pro- 
gram recently launched by his company to 
stimulate more and better public relations 
work throughout industry. The chapter 
may make a study of public relations work 
as its activity project. 





American Rolling Mill Renews Radio 


American Rolling Mill Company has 
signed a contract with NBC for a new 
series of broadcasts over a coast-to-coast 
Blue network of forty-two stations. The 
program will be heard on Sundays from 3 
to 3:30 p. m. beginning Jan. 15 and will 
feature the Armco Band. 

Johnson Advanced 


Carroll E. Johnson has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, succeeding 
A. C. Seyfarth, now advertising manager. 
He has been in the department 35 years. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 26] 


“Dust Hog” 


strated that the Dust Hog is doing a 
job for dust collecting advertising 
that all previous efforts failed to meet 
—and that his place in the field of 
industrial advertising is assured for 
many months to come. Nothing less 
than a national barbecue can stop him! 

The campaign is under the direction 
of A. Lesley Gardner, Pangborn ad- 


vertising manager. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 24] 


Who Should O. K.? 


of course must be changed again 
and again depending upon market 
conditions. 

Heretofore, economy has been the 
watchword. Today, increased capacity 
and production are more important. 
In the past, certain features of the 
product came first. Today, other feat- 
ures may be all-important. The com- 
petitor’s current attack also is a fac- 
tor in what should be done. Fre- 
quently the agency, advertising de- 
partment and mechanical depart- 
ments may have a great deal of diff- 
culty in getting together on good 
copy, when one session on the adver- 
tising attack would solve the prob- 
lem and save time and effort. 


3. No matter how carefully the 
background is laid, very seldom can 
good advertising be developed in a 
hurry. Advertising departments and 
agencies are continually criticized for 
rushing things through. It is worth 
burning many hours of midnight oil 
in the beginning in order to stay at 
least three months ahead on the ad- 
vertising schedule. When there is 
reasonable time available to do good 
work and for every interested party 
to codperate, definitely improved re- 
sults are obtained. 


4. The advertisement is submitted 
by the agency or advertising depart- 
ment to the sales and mechanical de- 
partments (on some occasions legal 
department). If time affords, per- 
sonal presentation is: best. In most 
cases, however, this is too wasteful of 
time. It is important, however, to re- 
view the background understanding 
in a note accompanying each adver- 
tisement so that those checking will 
remember the previous agreements. 


The same note and duplicate copy 
and layouts may be sent to each de- 
partment simultaneously. (Photostats 
of layouts are easily secured.) All 
comment and corrections are reviewed 
in the advertising department, cor- 
rections made if necessary, and copy 
returned to the agency. The copy is 
set in type, illustrations made, and 
finished proofs are submitted. A fin- 
ished proof is then routed to each 
interested department. In this final 
work, it is considered best if time 
permits, to have all notations placed 
on one proof so that each person 
can take advantage of any notations 


or comments by others on the list. 
The advertisement is then OK’d by 
the advertising department and re- 
turned to the agency for publica- 
tion. 





Lists Radio Amateurs 


A feature of “Victor News,” house 
publication of General Electric X-Ray 
Corporation, Chicago, is a “Medical Radio 
Amateur’s Guide” giving the station calls 
of medical doctors throughout the coun- 
try whose hobby is radio. 


Kircher Gets Glass Account 


Ace Glass, Inc., Vineland, N. J., maker 
of chemical and industrial laboratory glass- 
ware, has appointed Albert Kircher Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, to direct its advertis- 
ing. J. W. Anderson, Jr., is account ex- 
ecutive. 


R. H. McClintic Elected 
R. H. McClintic has betn elected to the 


board of trustees and executive committee 
of Koppers United Company. Mr. Mc- 
Clintic is assistant to the president of Kop- 
pers Company, Pittsburgh, in charge of 
advertising. 


Industrial Fellowship Established 


An industrial fellowship has been estab- 
lished in the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, 
by American Air Filter Company, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. The fellowship will inves- 
tigate broadly materials of value in the 
construction of filters for air-conditioning 
systems. 











M ORE THAN 12,000 copies of this feature issue will 
circulate at the beginning of a new export year through- 
out active, expanding and buying Latin-American Engi- 
neering and Industry. 

\GAIN—The McGraw-Hill editorial facilities will com- 
bine to produce for publication in this January Annual 
Review Issue of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL, the rec- 
ord of achievements in engineering and industry during 
the past year. 

HUNDREDS OF ILLUSTRATIONS —Showing the new 
and improved engineering and industrial equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies will be published in a special pictorial 
section . . . Your cooperation in helping the editors de- 
velop this insert is invited. Send the editors of INGE- 
NIERIA INTERNACIONAL, pictures and brief captions of 
new and improved products brought out by your com- 
pany during the year. Help to make this pictorial 
editorial feature representative of all engineering and in- 
dustrial progress. 
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Gen. Otto H. Falk, chairman of the board, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, 


Milwaukee, right, and George Callos, in charge of industrial advertising, 
put their final O. K. on an exact model of the turbine generating unit in 
the Port Washington, Wis., power plant, which will be part of the 
company's display at the National Power Show at New York, December 5-10 





Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Government Spending Aids 
Metal-Working Industry 
@ METAL-WORKING, 


twenty-five per cent of all industry, 


comprising 


and all plants making metal products, 
from safety razors to battleships and 
from instrument parts to huge presses, 
Thus, 


part of the industry may be marking 


is never dormant. while one 
time, another is working extra shifts. 
Last year it was automobiles, then ag- 
ricultural implements, and now air- 
craft and ships that are particularly 
busy. Machine tools and automobiles 
are moving up, and many smaller di- 
visions of the industry are following 

The metal-working industry will 
get a substantial lift from government 
spending. In fact, it already has re- 
ceived a considerable amount of busi- 
ness from Washington. 

Biggest spending will be in connec- 
tion with national defense. During 
the 1939 fiscal year ending next June 
30, the Navy Department will pur- 
chase $5,250,000 of machine tools for 
ten shipyards which are being rehabili- 
tated and expanded. The steel indus- 
try and heavy equipment industries 


wll be aided materially by the Navy’s 


building program and by the ship con- 
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struction program of the Maritime 
Commission. 

It is expected that total expendi- 
tures for machine tools alone for both 
the Army and Navy in the next nine 
or ten months will be $13,500,000. 

In addition to machinery buying, 
the government is pouring out $25,- 
000,000 during the current fiscal year 
for manufacture of anti-aircraft guns 
and for other ordinance and supply 
items. Much of this 
been tentatively placed, but produc- 
Metal-work- 


business has 


tion has hardly started. 
ing companies will benefit to the ex- 
tent of $2,000,000 more by the plac- 
ing of so-called “educational orders” 
by the Army. 

The breadth of government spend- 
ing, which is expected to continue for 
months, is indicated by the 

made by the 
agencies through the Division of Pub- 
lic Contracts of the Department of 
Labor. During the week ended Oct. 
15, these awards to firms in the metal- 


many 


awards government 


working industry amounted to over 
$9,000,000. The beneficial effects of 
this spending, of course, are not con- 
fined to companies which directly re- 
ceive the business, but will be felt by 
those companies from which materials 





and parts must be purchased. Spend- 
ing of government money reaches out 
into almost all sections of the metal- 
steel 


working industry—iron and 


mills, machinery builders, tool and 
supply manufacturers, makers of non- 
ferrous metals and alloys, electrical 
equipment companies, automotive and 
aircraft builders. 

Re-employment resulting from the 
large-scale government spending and 
from recovery forces already at work 
is expected to help revive such indus- 
tries as the automobile industry which 
is an important part of the metal- 
working industry. Motor car produc- 
tion during the 1939 season should 
be well 3,000,000 
senting an impressive gain over the 


over cars, repre- 
1938 season. 

The administration is working des- 
perately on plans for artificially rais- 
ing the present depressed prices of 
farm commodities. If it is successful 
in doing this, there will be a revival 
in the spring of large sales of farm 
implements and tractors. The farm 
implement industry over-produced 
early this year, and whether it gets 
straightened out satisfactorily will de- 
pend on the course of farm prices. 
Government bounties to farmers, of 


good 


market among farmers for such prod- 


course, have helped create a 


ucts as automobiles and farm imple- 
ments.—BURNHAM FINNEY, Editor, 


American Machinist. 
[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 21] 


Reminder Advertising 


have used 

cessfully in industrial marketing. 
Whether to use this form of adver- 

tising in any given case depends on 


of items that been suc- 


so many factors that no general rule 
can be formed. Nearly always, the 
decision involves such factors as the 
objectives to be gained, their rela- 
tive importance and cost, and the rela- 
tive value and cost of other means 
by which the may be 


achieved. The one point to keep in 


same_ result 


mind is to put this form of advertis- 
ing on your check list of steps to con- 
sider in planning an industrial mar- 
keting program. 


BBDO Gets American Sales Book 


American Sales Book Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has retained Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Buffalo, as adver- 
tising counsel. C. D. “Bud” Proctor is 
general promotion manager and George S. 
Shafer, advertising manager. 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 





a 

Air Conditioning & Oil Heat marked 
its tenth anniversary with its November 
issue in which, year by year since its in- 
ception, the history and development of 
oil burners and air conditioning equip- 
ment was detailed. Much of the adver- 
tising copy contrasted the advertisers’ 
products over the ten-year span 

= 

Engineering News-Record has an 
nounced a new publishing plan, effective 
the first of the year, under which the 
magazine will continue weekly publication 
but will alternate in form between a com- 
bined news-technical issue and a special 
news edition. 

This change is the result of a two-year 
survey which showed that readers, regard- 
less of their special technical interest, want 
more weekly news because of its timeli- 
ness and wide, national coverage; and 
they also want more technical articles but 
spaced so that they can study one issue 
carefully before the next issue arrives. Be- 
ginning with the Jan. 5 issue, therefore, 
Engineering News-Record will contain, in 
addition to an improved news section, 
more technical articles, each written in a 
faster-moving editorial style that will con- 
serve reading time; in alternating weeks, 
the special news edition will be made up 
of news of the week, construction reports, 
invitations to bidders and contract unit 
prices 

* 

Looking forward rather than backwards, 
The Iron Age, for Jan. 5, 1939, will be 
known as an Annual Preview Issue in- 
stead of the conventional annual review 
number. The issue will be designed to 
aid industrial executives in the metal work- 
ing industry to exercise the most effective 
control of production at lower costs, 
through which channels the coming year 
may be made most profitable 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 12] 


Evaluation System 


not to accept any canned check chart 
idea as their rules for industrial 
advertising. Good advertising aimed 
at wrong objectives may ruin a 
ordinary advertising 
aimed at proper objectives would be 
preferred. You've got to be sure that 
the results you aim to get in your 


company 


advertising are constructive results. 
For example, one company spent 
$20,000 in advertising that rated 
practically perfect according to a 
popular pre-evaluation check chart. 
A deluge of orders resulted for a new 
product ... but the product couldn’t 
perform in terms of the advertising, 


and the dissatisfaction that developed 
nearly broke the company. 

Another industrial advertiser put 
on a powerful campaign for a new 
unit, smaller than its regular line. . . 
created a demand beyond its capacity 
to produce .. . gave impetus to com- 
petition to enter the field . .. di- 
verted buying from its other larger 
lines to the extent that they became 
a serious inventory load! Thus, while 
getting spectacular results in one line, 
the company suffered in other lines. 
And that’s bad bu iness! So you 
must be sure you aim at the kind of 
results you really want. 

And you should decide what it is 
that you want to “sell,” too. It isn’t 
always the product itself. Sometimes 
that’s the last thing you want an ad 
to accomplish. Sometimes you want 
the ad to delay action until personal 
contact can be made . . . pave the 
way for sales contact . . . overcome 
some prejudice . . . insulate against 
uncalled-for price competition . . 
promote a process that indirectly de- 
velops need for your product, etc. 
Neither pre-evaluating or after-eval- 
uating can possibly be done intelli- 
gently unless these conditions are 
known. ' 

In general, I maintain that you have 
to keep the principles of sales analysis 
as the foundation of your own indi- 
vidual advertising check chart, and 
get field facts to support your check 
chart points then you'll really 
have something! 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 19] 


For More Speed 


throughout the depression and reces- 
sion. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent yearly for new 
manufacturing machinery; machines 





to make parts better and faster so that 
better products could be sold for less 
money. Our policy of spending money 
to make money started by old “Dia- 
mond Jim” is successful. The fact 
that our last year’s sales volume was 
five times that of 1932 proves it. 

Now that 1938 is drawing to a 
close, we are reassured by the rec- 
ords made so far with our increased 
sales force and “Full Speed Ahead— 
Damn the Torpedoes” policy. This 
policy is just too basically simple to 
fail. We will continue to make new 
and better products, and to increase 
our sales force as it is necessary to 
tell more prospects about these prod- 
ucts. This will build business in good 
times or bad, and it indicates that we 
share completely Mr. Brady’s bound- 
less assurance of the prosperous future 
of this country. 


New Account for Reach 

The Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Company, 
Elizabeth, N. J., maker of finishes for in- 
dustrial and consumer products, has ap- 
pointed the Charles Dallas Reach Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., and Syracuse, N. Y., 
as its advertising agency. 
Templeton-Kenly Company 
Appoints Agency 

The Templeton, Kenly Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Simplex industrial 
jacks and jack tools, has appointed Adver- 
tising Producers-Associated, Inc., Chicago, 
its advertising agency. 
Dearborn Chemical Selects Fensholt 

The industrial division of Dearborn 
Chemical Company, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed The Fensholt Company, Chicago, 
as advertising counsel. N. D. Buehling is 
account executive. 











Turn To This NECESSITY Field for SALES 


TOW is the time to study your possibilities— 
+ NOW is the time to ACT. Here is a field 
that MUST buy and CAN buy and IS buying. 


Let us help you study e 
your sales possibilities lk Plant 
in this field. This A.B.C. l 


paper is read by proces- 
sors and distributors of 
milk. GO AFTER this 
field. Write today. 


327 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 








Sell the Entire Woodworking Industry Through 


woo0oD 
PRODUCTS 


“National Magazine of the Woodworking Industry’ 


, 





SEE OUR AD ON PAGE 362 
NEW MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 








Publication office, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. New York office, 152 W. 42nd St.; Phone 
Wisconsin 7-9043. New England office, 1501 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass.; Phone Aspinwall 8480. 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





298. Census of Manufactures, 1937. 


The Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has issued pre- 
liminary reports of the 1937 census 
of manufactures of the following in- 
dustries: Aircraft, aluminum prod- 
ucts; artificial and preserved flowers 
and plants; beet sugar; brooms; 
brushes (other than rubber) ; candles; 
cane sugar production; cast-iron pipe 
and fittings; cement; drug grinding; 
explosives; feathers, plumes and man- 
ufactures thereof; flour mills; gold 
leaf and foil; hair work; malt liquors; 
motorcycles, bicycles, and parts; mu- 
sical instruments and parts; needles, 
pins, hooks and eyes, and slide and 
snap fasteners; oils not elsewhere 
classified; photographic apparatus and 
materials and projection apparatus; 
prepared feeds; printers’ machinery 
and equipment; printing ink; radiotel- 
egraphs; radiotelephones; rice clean- 
ing and polishing; saddlery, harness, 
and whips; screw-machine products 
and wood screws; soda ash; soda foun- 
tains and related products; sodium 
hydroxide (caustic soda), potassium 
hydroxide (caustic potash), and 
chlorine; synthetic-resin, cellulose- 
plastic; vulcanized-fiber and molded 
and pressed pulp fabricated articles, 
not elsewhere classified; wool pulling. 


299. More for Your Dollar. 

This presentation by Electric Light 
$ Power defines the electric utilities 
industry and outlines the chain of 
buying influences who determine con- 
struction and maintenance policies and 
specify products and materials to be 
purchased. The amount of annual 
purchases by divisions of the indus- 
try are listed. 


300. The Aviation Industry. 

A review of the aviation industry 
with respect to its production in 1938, 
backlog of orders, exports, count of 
pilots, mechanics, aircraft, repair sta- 
tions and schools. Prepared by Aero 
Digest. 


301. Exhibits and Motion Pictures. 

A new DeVry Corporation Indus- 
trial Service Letter devoted to the 
use of motion pictures in industrial 
exhibits and with special reference to 
the world fairs. 


277. 1938 Export Sales Quota Chart. 

An export sales chart to be used as 
a daily work-sheet by the export ex- 
ecutive for planning quotas, listing 
pertinent facts about distributors, ba- 
sis of sales, etc., and for comparisons 
between last year’s and current year’s 
sales. Prepared by Business Publish- 
ers International Corporation. 


270. There Is a Better Way. 


Chemical Engineering Catalog gives 
in this booklet the three musts for 
process industries sales, four tests for 
catalog value and market data cover- 
ing the process industries, a $6,000,- 
000,000 market. 


A National Survey of Archi- 
tects Offices. 

Report of a survey made to obtain 
up-to-date information on current 
catalog practice in the offices of active 
architects to determine proportion of 
individually distributed catalogs kept 
and filed and used in comparison with 
pre-filed catalogs. Made by Sweet’s 
Catalog Service. 


291. 


219. Survey of Industrial Buying. 
Report of a survey by Prof. Hugh 
E. Agnew, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Marketing, Grade School of 
Business Administration, New York 
University, in order to furnish an im- 
partial factual study of industrial pur- 
chases of supplies, machinery and 
equipment. Shows division of pur- 


chases direct and through distributors. 
Published by Mill & Factory. 


289. A Good Construction Year. 


A comparison of building and con- 
struction during the first half of 
1938 with the last six years and look 
at possibilities for 1939 with an enu- 
meration of the controlling factors. 
Issued by F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


296. Meet Industry’s Mystery Man. 

Here is a definition of the metal- 
lurgical engineer and an analysis of 
his position and function in metal- 
using industries with particular ref- 
erence to his buying influence. Issued 
by Metal Progress. 
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